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THE PROTOTYPES OF SENECA’S TRAGEDIES 


BERTHE M. MARTI 


have argued that Seneca the drama- 

tist never attempted to be the Roman 
successor of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, even though he may have bor- 
rowed from them some of his plots. His 
sole intention in writing the nine trage- 
dies which are generally attributed to 
him was to teach Neostoicism through the 
medium of book-drama, and his plays are 
problem-plays which should be read as 
one philosophical whole more akin to an 
“Essay on Man” than to a set of trage- 
dies. The existence of similar philo- 
sophical plays in Latin before Seneca is 
indicated neither by the dramatic frag- 
ments that have been preserved nor by 
the evidence of any ancient writer. Mod- 
ern readers who have read numerous 
problem-plays and have frequently seen 
drama made a vehicle for ideological 
propaganda may not realize how much 
independence a Roman writer of the Em- 
pire would have needed, to depart funda- 
mentally and with no ancient precedent 
from the traditional dramatic genres. 
Lucretius had shown the use that could 
be made of Latin poetry to expound the 
Epicurean doctrine and had stated clearly 
that he had chosen this form in order to 


1“Seneca’s Tragedies: A New Interpretation," 
TAPA, LXXVI (1945), 216-45 ff. 


T AN article published elsewhere! I 


[Cuassican PartoLoey, XLII, January, 1947] 


make his teaching more palatable. But 
Seneca went much further when, for the 
purpose of spreading Neostoicism, he tried 
to entice readers by presenting allegorized 
myths in poetically dramatized form. If 
the Roman playwrights who preceded him 
produced conventional drama, what was 
his model? 

Many Greek philosophers had com- 
posed dramatic works. Empedocles was 
credited by some with the writing of 
tragedies (Diogenes Laertius viii. 57 f.). 
Plato’s kinsman, the tyrant-philosopher 
Critias, was also a dramatist; a fragment 
apparently belonging to his Sisyphus pre- 
sents the sophistic view of the origin of 
religion as the invention of some clever 
statesman and may be compared with 
similar passages of Plato’s Laws. Plato, 
however, says of him that he was a lay- 
man among philosophers and a philoso- 
pher among laymen (Tim. 20a). It is 
said of Plato himself that, while still a 
follower of Heraclitus, he “‘was about to 
compete for the prize with a tragedy, 
when he listened to Socrates in front of 
the theatre of Dionysus and then con- 
signed his poem to the flames’ (Diog 
Laert. iii. 5).? Friends and acquaintances 


2 Whenever Diogenes Laertius is quoted in English 
in this paper, the translation is borrowed from the 
‘Loeb Classical Library.’’ So also are the translations 
from Strabo, Julian, Dio Chrysostom, Stobaeus, and 
Seneca. 
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of Plato’s were active both in the field of 
philosophy and in that of drama, as was 
Agathon, for instance, whose winning of 
the prize was celebrated by a banquet 
which sets the stage for one of Plato’s dia- 
logues. Heraclides Ponticus, a pupil of 
Speusippus and Plato, wrote tragedies 
and was even accused of passing off some 
of his own as the work of Thespis. Many 
other philosophers were active in different 
fields of literature, including drama. Theo- 
dectes, a friend and pupil of Aristotle, be- 
came famous for the tragedy he wrote in 
honor of Mausolus, won many prizes for 
dramatic works, and, among others, wrote 
a play in which Orestes’ crime was justi- 
fied. A philosopher of the Megarian 
school, Euphantus, who had written a his- 
tory of his own times, also composed 
tragedies ‘“‘with which he made a great 
reputation at the festivals’’ (Diog. Laert. 
ii. 110).4 

Most of these plays were undoubtedly 
given a strong philosophical cast, and 
some may not even have been meant for 
representation. Nevertheless, they clearly 
followed the traditional models, some- 
times as book-drama but more frequently 
to compete for the prize with professional 
dramatists. The difference between such 
plays and Seneca’s is fundamental. A 
true dramatist creates drama in order to 
move, to interest, and to afford aesthetic 
pleasure. If he has thought deeply about 
the problems of God and man, the result 
of his meditations will inevitably become 
part and parcel of his plays, and this is 
particularly true if the playwright is also 
a professional philosopher. His doubts 
and convictions will be echoed in the 
thoughts of the characters he creates, and 


3 His tragedies may have had some influence upon 
Seneca (see RE, Ser. 2, Vol. V, cols. 1726 f., s.v. ‘‘Theo- 
dektes,’’ 1). 

4 There were others, as, for instance, Melanthius of 
Rhodes, the pupil of Carneades, to whom Wilamowitz 
has ascribed tragedies (see RE, Vol. XV, cols. 429-31, 
s.v. ‘‘Melanthios,’’ 12). 


his tragedies may well have a powerful 
educational value.’ But his one aim will 
be to produce a work of art. Plato thought 
that the tragic poets should be expelled 
from his state because they are content 
with imitating life and representing noble 
suffering without attempting to teach 
men how to be good. Their activity ap- 
peared to him a dangerous interference 
with that of the philosopher because, as 
Helmut Kuhn has shown,° they make no 
appeal to reason and because they leave 
problems unsolved or reach conclusions 
which at times appear to be very close to 
but are, in reality, far remote from those 
of the philosophers. ‘‘The hearer,’’ says 
Kuhn,’ ‘imaginatively sharing the sor- 
row, is admitted to an imaginative frui- 
tion of the gain. The catharsis which he 
experiences is the correlate of the tragic 
here’s ‘mournful wisdom.’ The tragic wis- 
dom is an initiation into human suffering 
rather than its moral justification, or a 
theoretical minimizing of its reality.” 
Plato set out “to supplant their faulty 
tragedy with a poetry of his own, the 
‘truest tragedy.’’”’® He saw clearly that 
some way of imparting the elements of 
wisdom to those who were as yet inca- 
pable of being reached by intellectual per- 
suasion must be devised. This is not the 
place to show what substitutes Plato 
found to take the place of dialectic, but 
it is evident that in the case of drama 
Plato was not only an opponent of the 
tragic poets but also their rival. He carried 
the problems further than they did in 
their presentations, attempted to resolve 
them in a way satisfactory to the intel- 


5 W. Jaeger, Paideia (Eng. trans.), I, 235-82, and 
passim, 


‘The True Tragedy: On the Relationship be- 
tween Greek Tragedy and Plato. I,’ HSCP, LII 
(1941), 1-41; Part II, ibid., LIII (1942), 37-89. 


7 Ibid., Part I, p. 24; ef. also R. Hirzel, Der Dialog 
(Leipzig, 1895), pp. 174-271. 


8 Kuhn, op. cit., Part I, p. 2. 
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lect, and also borrowed from them some- 
thing of their technique. Aristotle grouped 
the Socratic conversations with the mimes 
of Sophron and Xenarchus (Poet. 1447 b), 
and Plato’s dialogues even present some 
of the formal elements of drama—a dra- 
matic setting, impersonation, and dia- 
logue. Indeed, the Phaedo, with Socrates 
as the hero and his death as the climax of 
the dramatic action, is so clearly a philo- 
sophical substitute for a tragedy that 
Kuhn calls it “the Platonic anti-trage- 
dy.’’® The dramatic elements, however, 
remained latent in Plato’s work; his pur- 
pose was pedagogical; and, if at times he 
made poetry a means to his philosophical 
ends, he never intended to use it merely to 
move, please, or entertain. 

In this he was closely followed by the 
Stoics, both Greek and Latin. Not long 
before Seneca, Strabo, following Posi- 
donius,'° had expressed the orthodox view 
that the aim of literature is to instruct 
and that philosophers make use of the 
pleasure derived from poetry to expound 
the elements of their doctrine to begin- 
ners: ‘That is the reason why in Greece 
the various states educate the young, at 
the very beginning of their education, by 
means of poetry; not for the mere sake of 
entertainment, of course, but for the sake 
of moral discipline’ (i. 2. 3). Seneca re- 
peatedly expressed the same idea and in 
one of his epistles (108. 6) speaks with 
contempt of the people who go to the 
theater “‘to satisfy the pleasures of the 
ear, whether by a speech or by a song or 
by a play.” 

* Ibid., p. 25; cf. also p. 10: ‘‘We may well look 
upon Socrates as a kinsman of Aeschylus’ and Sopho- 
cles’ heroes. .... As Socrates stands before us in the 
dialogues, he seems a creation of Plato the tragedian— 
the Achilles of a new age, but also a scion of the stock 
of the tragic seers.’’ See also the outline of a tragedy 
based on the Phaedo in Diderot, ‘‘De la poésie dra- 


matique,’’ @uvres (Paris, 1875), VII, 314—16;- Hirzel, 
op. cit. (see n. 7), pp. 202 f. 


10 Karl Reinhardt, Poseidonios (Munich, 1921), pp. 
409 f. 


THE PROTOTYPES OF SENECA’S TRAGEDIES 


I. GREEK PHILOSOPHICAL TRAGEDY 


In order to find models for Seneca’s 
pseudo-tragedies, we must look neither in 
the tragic poets, however philosophical, 
nor in the philosophical dialogues, however 
dramatic. It is among the early Cynics 
that we find teachers composing drama 
for the sole purpose of spreading their doc- 
trine. Wendland has shown" that, while 
Plato and Aristotle had addressed their 
teaching to an aristocratic group of cul- 
tured youths, philosophers became more 
democratic during the Hellenistic period 
and frequently directed their propaganda 
at the masses. In this they were following 
the early Cynics. Plato and his successors 
had expressed their ideas mainly through 
the medium of the dialogue, the epistle, 
and the symposium. Diogenes the Cynic 
realized that these forms were too so- 
phisticated for the indoctrinating of the 
masses. He had remarked with some 
acerbity that when he spoke gravely on 
serious subjects, no one stayed to listen to 
him, but that when he whistled a crowd 
began to collect (Diog. Laert. vi. 27). He 
decided, therefore, to simplify and vulgar- 
ize the traditional methods of philo- 
sophical exposition, to concentrate on the 
more practical sides of philosophy, and to 
preach to the common people in a lan- 
guage which they could understand. In 
spite of the fact that our information con- 
cerning him is both confused and unre- 
liable, a vivid picture of the man and his 
teaching emerges from the mass of 
anecdotes preserved by tradition. Only a 
very strong personality and a philosopher 
of vigorous and uncompromising intellect 
could have produced such a lasting im- 
pression on both disciples and opponents. 
Just as in his life and precepts he was in 
constant revolt against all accepted con- 


11 Paul Wendland, Die hellenistisch-rémische Kul- 
tur (Tiibingen, 1907); cf. E. Bevan, ‘‘Hellenistic Popu- 
lar Philosophy,’’ in Bury, Barber, Bevan, and Tarn, 
The Hellenistic Age (Cambridge, 1923). 
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ventions, so in his teaching he adopted an 
entirely new and personal style. He 
shocked his audiences into listening and 
enlivened his disputations with a lavish use 
of paradox, epigrammatic sententiae, dra- 
matic examples, and popular illustrations. 
While he may not actually have created 
the diatribe, which was to be perfected 
and stylized by Bion of Borysthenes, he 
provided his successors with the main ele- 
ments of this new genre: speeches, both 
serious and humorous, allegory, personi- 
fication of abstracts, and tirades accom- 
panied with attacks upon an imaginary 
opponent.” In using this striking manner 
of attracting adherents to his philosophy, 
he was an innovator whose influence was 
felt by his Greek successors, as well as by 
many writers of the Roman Empire, par- 
ticularly Seneca.'* Another one of his de- 
vices, which was to become popular in 
later literature and is of some significance 
in the development of the philosophical 
drama, is the simile of man as the actor in 
a tragic play: ‘‘He would himself say that 
all the evils of tragedy had alighted upon 
his head, for he was without a city or 
home, cut off from his native land, a 
beggar and a wanderer, with food for but 
a day” (Diog. Laert. vi. 38).' 

12J. Geffcken, Kynika und Verwandtes (Heidel- 
berg, 1909), pp. 1-44; cf. also Wendland, op. cit. (see 
n. 11), pp. 39-50; A. Oltramare, Les Origines de la 
diatribe romaine (Lausanne, 1926), pp. 12 ff.; Hirzel, 
op. cit. (see n. 7), pp. 369 ff., and passim. I am in- 
debted to my colleague, Dr. Erich Frank, for calling 
my attention to Diogenes’ tragedies as a possible 


source of Seneca's drama, as well as for many other 
valuable suggestions. 


18 Dudley, History of Cynicism (London, 1937), pp. 
111 ff.; Oltramare, op. cit. (see n. 12), pp. 252-92. 

14 The simile of man’s life as drama became a com- 
monplace of the Cynic and Stoic schools. It may have 
been in one of his diatribes that Bion first introduced it 
(Teletis reliquiae, ed. Hense* [1909], pp. 5.1-6.1; 
16.4-7; cf. Bevan, op. cit. [see n. 11], p. 89). Ariston 
borrowed this simile when he claimed that the wise 
man would play his part well, whether he was cast to 
act Thersites or Agamemnon (Diog. Laert. viii. 160); 
Seneca used it frequently: ‘‘quomodo fabula sic vita; 
non quam diu sed quam bene acta sit refert’’ (Ep. 
77.20) (see Oltramare, op. cit. [see note 12], pp. 53 f., 
122, 276; Dudley, op. cit. [see n. 13], pp. 199 ff.). 


In order to find a substitute for the ra- 
tional process, which is suitable only for 
the few—a search which is the first and 
perhaps the most difficult task of the 
teacher of ethical philosophy—he looked 
for concrete exemplars, to move through 
the senses those who could not be per- 
suaded through the intellect. This he did 
by dramatizing the myths, first, perhaps, 
through the medium of the diatribe, then 
through the tragicomic plays usually re- 
ferred to in our ancient sources as rpayw- 
diac or rpaywodpia, which I shall call 
“‘nseudo-tragedies’’ because of their mixed 
character. 

Numerous legends and picturesque 
tales obscure our knowledge of Diogenes’ 
life, and the catalogue of his works was a 
matter of doubt even in antiquity." 
Sosicrates and Satyrus claimed, so Di- 
ogenes Laertius informs us, that the 
famous Cynic teacher had left nothing in 
writing. But Diogenes Laertius himself 
was not of their opinion and copied two 
lists (vi. 80)—a long anonymous one, 
which concludes with rpaywiiac érra, 
the titles of which are Helen, Thyestes, 
Heracles, Achilles, Medea, Chrysippus, 


Oedipus, and a shorter list by Sotion, , 


which does not include the tragedies or the 


Republic. Diogenes Laertius adds that, ac- 


cording to Satyrus, the tpaywédp.a were 
written not by Diogenes the Cynic but by 
his friend Philiscus the Aeginetan. Philo- 
demus credits Diogenes with both the 
Tragedies and the Republic and blames the 
Stoa for wishing to cast doubts upon the 
authenticity of the Republic, the style of 
which reminds him of Diogenes’ other 
works. He quotes Cleanthes and Chrysip- 
pus to support his belief that Diogenes 
wrote it and compares some of the ideas 
found in this work with similar ideas in 


18 Bibliography in RE, Vol. V, cols. 765-73, s.v. 
“*Diogenes,'’ 44; K. von Fritz, ‘‘Quellenuntersuchun- 
gen zu Leben und Philosophie des Diogenes von 
Sinope,’’ Philologus, Supplbd. XVIII (1926), Heft 2. 
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the Tragedies..° Dio Chrysostom, who 
mentions the tragedies several times, does 
not seem to have had any doubts as to 
their genuineness. They must have been 
widely read, for the debate as to their au- 
thorship was still going on in the late Em- 
pire. The Emperor Julian was shocked by 
them and, because of his great admiration 
for Diogenes, sided with those who at- 
tributed them to Philiscus: 


Now as for the tragedies ascribed to Di- 
ogenes, which are, and are admitted to be, 
the composition of some Cynic—the only point 
in dispute being whether they are by the 
master himself, Diogenes, or by his disciple 
Philiscus——what reader of these would not 
abhor them, and find in them an excess of 
infamy not to be surpassed even by courte- 
sans? .... Then let us judge of the attitude of 
Diogenes towards gods and men, not from the 
discourses of Oenomaus or the tragedies of 
Philiscus—who by ascribing their authorship 
to Diogenes grossly slandered that sacred per- 
sonage—but let us, I say, judge him by his 
deeds [Or. 7. 210C, 212A].!? 


Thus the evidence is confused but 
seems, on the whole, to support Diogenes’ 
authorship. In a very shrewd analysis of 
the problem, Von Fritz has shown that 
the Stcics are responsible for attempting 
to expunge from the list of Diogenes’ 
works those that they found unaccept- 
able, especially the Republic and the 
Tragedies.'* In any case there is no doubt 
about the existence of these tpaywiapia, 


16 Philodemus, [epi rav Zrwixdy, Herc. Pap., No. 
339(P), col. vii, ed. W. Crénert in C. Wessely (ed.), 
Studien zur Pal. und Papyruskunde, VI (1906), 62. 


17 Cf. also Or. 6. 186C: ‘For the much-talked-of 
tragedies of Diogenes are now said to be the work of a 
certain Philiscus of Aegina; though even if they were 
by Diogenes there would be nothing out of the way in 
a wise man’s jesting, since many philosophers have 
been known to do so.” 


18 Op. cit. (see n. 16), pp. 54-60; cf. Th. Gomperz, 
“Eine verschollene Schrift des Stoikers Kleanthes, 
der ‘Staat,’ und die sieben Tragidien des Cynikers 
Diogenes,"’ Zeitschr. f. dsterreich. Gymn., XXIX 
(1878), 252-56; F. Diimmler, Antisthenica (Berlin, 
1882), pp. 64 ff. 


as Satyrus called them (Diog. Laeit. vi. 
80), or about the fact that they were 
composed by one of the early teachers of 
Cynicism. 

Our information is not much more 
specific when it comes to the character 
of the plays, though we know something 
of their content. Thus Philodemus” says 
that the Atreus, the Oedipus, and the 
Philiscus contained the same opinions as 
the Republic: Airés @ 6 Awyévns é re rau 
’Arpet xal r&t Oildimods cal r&t PidjioKwe 
Tlo\creiav 
aicxpav Kal dvociwy ws apéoxovra Kara- 
xwpife. Among the Cynic paradoxes, 
two were particularly shocking to later 
philosophers—the justification of incest 
and of cannibalism; they seem to have 
been the theme of two of the tragedies, the 
Oedipus and the Thyestes. According to 
Dio Chrysostom,”° Diogenes proved Oedi- 
pus to have been a most stupid creature 


Ta @W€eloTa THY KaTa THY 


for he knew that he had consorted with his 
own mother and that he had children by her; 
and subsequently, when perhaps he should 
have concealed this or made it legal in Thebes, 
in the first place he let everybody know the 
fact and then became greatly wrought up, 
lifted up his voice and complained that he was 
father and brother at once of the same chil- 
dren, and husband and son of the same 
woman. But domestic fowls do not object to 
such relationships, nor dogs, nor any ass, nor 
do the Persians, although they pass for the 
aristocracy of Asia. And in addition to all 
this, Oedipus blinded himself and then 
wandered blind, as though he could not 
wander while still keeping his sight [Or. 10. 
29 f.]. 


He also mocked at Oedipus’ pretended 
wisdom, ‘‘for any man who in spite of his 


19 Op. cit. (see n. 16), p. 62. Note that the Atreus is 
not mentioned in Diogenes Laertius’ list. It is prob- 
ably identical with the Thyestes. 


20 On Dio Chrysostom and Diogenes see E. Weber, 
‘‘De Dione Chrysostomo Cynicorum sectatore,"’ Leip. 
Studien, X (1887), 141 ff. 
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ignorance deludes himself with the belief 
that he is wise is in a much sorrier plight 
than anyone else. And such is the tribe of 
sophists” (ibid. 32). Diogenes Laertius 
also states that cannibalism was defended 
in the Thyestes: 

And he [Diogenes the Cynic] saw no im- 
propriety either in stealing anything from a 
temple or in eating the flesh of any animal; 
nor even anything impious in touching human 
flesh, this, he said, being clear from the cus- 
tom of some foreign nations. Moreover, ac- 
cording to right reason, as he put it, all ele- 
ments are contained in all things and pervade 
everything: since not only is meat a con- 
stituent of bread, but bread of vegetables; and 
all other bodies also, by means of certain in- 
visible passages and particles, find their way 
in and unite with all substances in the form of 
vapour. This he makes plain in the Thyestes, 
if the tragedies are really his and not the work 
of his friend Philiscus of Aegina or of Pasiphon 
who according to Favorinus in his Miscellane- 
ous History wrote them after the death of 
Diogenes [vi. 73]. 

In this opinion Diogenes was followed by 
the early Stoics: “Since then you have 
read so much, what do you think of the 
precepts of Zeno and Diogenes and Cle- 
anthes which their books contain, that 
human flesh be eaten” ;?' and also: “‘Again 
in his Republic [Chrysippus] permits mar- 
riage with mothers and daughters and 
a In the third book of his 
treatise On Justice, at about line 1000, he 
permits eating of the corpses of the 
dead” (Diog. Laert. vii. 188). The com- 
mon objections to such actions were 
shown as proof of narrow prejudice, since 
the practice was according to nature and 


was common among animals and certain 
peoples. 


21 Theophilus Ad Autol. iii. 5; cf. Diog. Laert. vii. 
121: ‘(The Stoics] say that the wise man... . will 
even turn cannibal under stress of circumstances”’; vi. 
72: ‘‘[Diogenes] advocated community of wives’’ (cf. 
Philodemus op. cit. [see n. 16]). For the fragments of 
Zeno and Chrysippus on the subject see Von Arnim, 
SVF, Vol. I, Nos. 249 ff. 


According to Stobaeus (iii. 29. 92), 
Diogenes moralized the myth of Medea in 
as paradoxical a manner as he did that of 
Oedipus and Thyestes: 


Diogenes used to say that Medea was wise 
[con], but not a sorceress. For she took over 
weak men whose bodies had been ruined by 
luxury, and by making them exercise in the 
gymnasium and by vapor baths, she made 
them strong and vigorous again. Because of 
this the legend arose that she boiled their flesh 
and changed them into young men. 


The curious allegory at the end of Dio 
Chrysostom’s sixteenth discourse seems 
to have been directly influenced by 
Diogenes’ interpretation of Medea’s char- 
acter: 

The story goes that the famous Jason 
anointed himself with a certain potent salve 
which he got from Medea, and it was after 
that, I fancy, that no harm came to him from 
either the dragon or the bulls which belched 
out fire. This, therefore, is the potent thing of 
which we should acquire possession, getting it 
from Medea, that is, from Meditation or In- 
telligence, and then with our Intelligence look 
with scorn thenceforth upon all things. Other- 
wise everything will be fire for us and every- 
thing sleepless dragons.?? 


The suggestion has been made that 
Diogenes’ dramatization of the myth of 
Hercules is the source of Lucian’s six- 
teenth dialogue and that the phi- 
losepher’s taunts and sneers at the hero in 
Lucian’s satire are directly based upon 
Diogenes’ play.”* This theory of Weber’s, 
which was supported by Diimmler,* is 
based in part upon a passage of Tertullian 
which alludes to Diogenes’ Heracles, 
which we shall discuss in detail later 
(Apol. 14. 8: “sed et Diogenes nescio 
quid in Herculem ludit, et Romanus 


22 Weber, op. cit. (see n. 20), pp. 147 f. 
23 Ibid., pp. 149 ff. 


2F,. Diimmler, Akademika (Giessen, 1889), pp. 
205 ff. 
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Cynicus Varro trecentos Ioves, sive Iuppi- 
teros dicendos, sine capitibus introducit”’). 
Weber’s conclusions were vigorously at- 
tacked by Helm.* The evidence is too 
slight to justify our basing any conclu- 
sions about the character of Diogenes’ 
Heracles either upon possible imitations 
by Lucian or upon a passage of Sextus 
Empiricus, where Hercules is represented 
at the spinning wheel and enduring 
slavery’s burden at the house of Omphale 
(Pyrr. i. 157). But Tertullian does, I think, 
imply that at least in some part of the 
tragedy Hercules was made to appear 
ridiculous. Since we know that, following 
Antisthenes, who made Hercules a symbol 
of virtue (Diog. Laert. vi. 104 f.) and of 
true freedom, Diogenes admired Hercules 
for placing liberty above everything (zbii’. 
71), we must suppose that the jests were 
interludes and that the hero triumphed 
in the end. 

Thus, however incomplete our evi- 
dence, there is no doubt as tothecharacter 
of the tragedies. They presumably con- 
sisted of long tirades and tedious philo- 
sophical dialogues, relieved only by the 
dramatic action of the legend and by the 
vividness of Diogenes’ style and the addi- 
tion of numerous coarse jokes and sar- 
casms.° Diogenes probably introduced 
comic elements in his tragedies not only to 
amuse his readers but also to represent 
life more realistically. For in life not even 
sorrow is unadulterated; and, as comedy 
has its tragic side, so a faithful representa- 
tion of the human tragedy would, in order 
to be valid, have to combine the base with 
the noble and the comic with the tragic. 
This is what Plato meant when he criti- 
cized the tragic poets for not composing 


* R. Helm, Lucian und Menipp (Leipzig, 1906), 
Pp. 210 f.; cf. Hirzel, op. cit. (see n. 7), p. 387, n. 2. 


2% Dudley, op. cit. (see n. 13), p. 38; G. A. Gerhard, 
Phoiniz von Kolophon (Leipzig, 1909), pp. 234 f. Addi- 
tional bibliography in Christ-Schmid, Gesch. der gr. 
Litt. (6th ed.), I, 395 f.; cf. II, 92, n. 2. 


comedy (Rep. 395 a). Clement of Alex- 
andria speaks of the foul language of one 
of Diogenes’ tragedies, from which he 
quotes briefly (Stromata ii. 20),27 and 
Gregory Nazianzen mentions the wordi- 
ness of Diogenes, “‘who lived in an earthen 
jar where he received as guests the tyrants 
of the tragedies and bade them stand 
aside”’ (Contra Iul. i. 72). Plutarch relates 
that Melanthius, being asked his opinion 
concerning a tragedy of Diogenes, an- 
swered that there were so many words in 
the way that they intercepted his view of 
it (Rect. rat. aud. 41D). 

If the artistic value of the tragedies 
was small, their influence must have been 
considerable. One of Diogenes’ disciples, 
the famous Crates of Thebes, received, he 
said, his first impulse to study the Cynic 
philosophy ‘when he saw Telephus in a 
certain tragedy carrying a little basket 
and altogether in a wretched plight’ 
(Diog. Laert. vi. 87). I venture to guess 
that the tragedy in which Telephus was 
thus represented in the garb of a Cynic 
philosopher and which so convincingly 
preached the Cynic doctrine may have 
been Diogenes’ Achilles, one of the 
pseudo-tragedies in Diogenes Laertius’ 
list about which we have no information. 
At any rate, Crates proceeded to write not 
only ‘‘Epistles containing excellent philos- 
ophy in a style which sometimes resembles 
that of Plato,’ Diogenes Laertius tells us 
(vi. 98), but also “tragedies stamped with 
a very lofty kind of philosophy, as for in- 
stance the following passage: 


obx els warpa por mripyos, ob pia oreyn, 
maons 6€ xépoou kal woAtopa Kal dduos 
érowuos Hutv évdtarctacbar wapa.”?® 


27 Cf. also Apuleius A pol. 9: ‘‘Et quid tam petulans 
habent omnes versus mei, si cum isto uno conten- 
dantur? ut taceam scripta Diogenis Cynici et Zenonis 
Stoicae sectae conditoris id genus plurima.”’ 


28 Nauck, TGF?, I, 809. Diimmler (op. cit. [see 
n. 18], pp. 68f.) believes that the lines quoted by 
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Another of his disciples, Philiscus of 
Aegina, seems to have composed tragedies 
and was, as we have seen, thought by 
some to have been the author of the seven 
attributed to Diogenes.?® 

Among the early Stoics, who in many 
ways followed the Cynics very closely, 
some seem to have tried their hand at the 
writing of pseudo-tragedies after the 
model of Diogenes. Persaeus, one of 
Zeno’s most famous disciples, wrote philo- 
sophical essays on ethical and other prob- 
lems and a Thyestes (Diog. Laert. vii. 
36).°° Herillus of Carthage,*! who com- 
posed a Treatise on the Passions and dia- 
logues, also wrote a Medea and a Hermes 
(ibid. 166). The famous third-century 
skeptic, Timon of Phlius, also composed 
tragedies ‘‘during the time which he could 
spare from philosophy” (zbid. ix. 110). A 
prolific writer and one whose sarcastic wit 
was famous in antiquity, he may have 
been attracted by Diogenes’ type of 
philosophical pseudo-tragedy. But there 
is no evidence to show that his were not 
the more conventional kind of drama. 


Diogenes Laertius come from Crates’ Heracles, on 
the basis of the following passage from Plutarch, De 
exil. 600 F: 

Sev eb yey 6 ‘Hpaxdfjs elev 

"Apyeios 4 OnBaios’ ob yap ebxopar 

meas Gras you whpyos ‘EANjvwr rarpis. 


He attributes the lines quoted by Plutarch to the same 
play and believes that the two passages were closely 
connected. The argument found in Teles (op. cit. [see 
n. 14), p. 28. 7: ‘Hpaxdfs 5° € “Apyous éxrecdiv O7nBas 
xargxet) WOuld also seem to refer to the same tragedy, 
the theme of which, according to Diimmler, was the 
glorification of Hercules as a philosophical exemplar 
and the tale of his labors and exile (see also Gomperz, 
Greek Thinkers (Eng. trans.], II, 152 f.). On Crates’ 
interpretation of the myth of Vulcan see Schol. ad 
Hom. Il. i. 591. Further bibliography in Christ- 
Schmid, op. cit. (see n. 26), I, 395f.; RE, Vol. XI, 
cols. 1625 ff., s.v. ‘‘Krates,"’ 6. 


29 Bibliography in RE, Vol. XIX, col. 2382, s.v. 
‘*Philiskos,’’ 6; cf. Susemihl, Gesch. der griechischen 
Litteratur in der Alexandrinerzeit, I (Leipzig, 1891), 
26 ff. 


3° RE, Vol. XIX, cols. 926 ff., s.v. ‘‘Persaios’’; cf. 
Susemihl, op. cit. (see n. 29), pp. 68 ff. 


1 RE, Vol. VIII, cols. 683 f., s.v. ‘‘Herillos."’ 
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The custom of writing pseudo-trage- 
dies continued as late as the Roman Em- 
pire. Oenomaus of Gadara imitated both 
the Politeia and the tragedies of Diogenes 
under Hadrian, and the Emperor Julian 
was as shocked by the plays of the 
younger Cynic as he had been by those of 
his master. 


However, let him go on to read the trage- 
dies of Oenomaus—for he too wrote tragedies 
to match his discourses—and he will find that 
they are more inconceivably infamous, that 
they transgress the very limits of evil; in fact 
I have no words to describe them adequately, 
and in vain should I cite in comparison the 
horrors of Magnesia, the wickedness of Terme- 
rus or the whole of tragedy put together, along 
with satyric drama, comedy and the mime: 
with such art has their author displayed in 
those works every conceivable vileness and 
folly in their most extreme form [Or. 7. 210 d]. 


Despite the vehemence of his criticism, 
Julian has probably given us a fair idea of 
what Oenomaus’ tragedies were like. 
Their philosophical content matched his 
Cynic teaching, they combined the tech- 
nique of tragedy with that of satyric 
drama, comedy, and mime, contained 
some coarse scenes, and were meant to 
attract disciples to the Cynic creed. 
Others apparently borrowed this dra- 
matic method of teaching philosophy. 
Strabo (xiv. 5. 15) tells of a certain 
Diogenes of Tarsus, a philosopher who 
went from city to city instituting schools 
of philosophy and extemporized tragedies 
on any subject. Whether this was the 
Epicurean teacher mentioned by Diogenes 
Laertius (x. 26) is not certain, for we no- 
where hear of such methods being used 
by other Epicurean teachers. These im- 
provised pseudo-tragedies must have been 
closely akin to the diatribe and modeled 
after those of the Cynics. They probably 
consisted of loosely connected tirades on 
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ethical subjects constructed around some 
mythological plot, treated allegorically. 


II. VARRO’S Pseudotragoediae 


Thus there is plenty of evidence to 
show the existence of a regular literary 
genre, sometimes referred to in modern 
textbooks as “Cynic tragedy,’’®? which 
arose in the Cynic schools and probably 
with Diogenes of Sinope. But what gave 
Seneca the idea of imitating this method 
of teaching through drama? For Seneca 
was not original and usually was content 
to borrow from his Roman predecessors 
the doctrine which they had adapted 
from the Middle Stoa. The answer is, I 
think, to be found in the works of the 
most voluminous of Latin writers, M. 
Terentius Varro. In the catalogue of his 
works, copied in part by St. Jerome,** the 
two Paris manuscripts list in the next to 
the last place Pseudotragoediarum libros 
vi. Chappuis, who first called attention to 
the two Paris manuscripts,** believed that 
the word ‘‘pseudo-tragedies” indicated 
plays wrongly attributed to Varro, al- 
though it seems clear that such plays 
should properly have been called ‘‘Pseudo- 
Varronis tragoediae.’’** Since this cata- 
logue is generally supposed to represent a 
section of Varro’s own list of his works and 
not that of some later textbook, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive why Varro, or even a 
later scholar, should have, without com- 
ment, included a collection of what he 

32On Timon’s tragedies see Dudley, op. cit. (see 
n. 13), p. 107: ‘tin the numerous ‘tragedies’ he com- 


posed he may have been influenced by those of Diog- 
enes.”’ 


33 Schanz-Hosius, Gesch. der rim. Lit., I (Munich, 
1927), 555 f. 


34 This catalogue is preserved in one Arras and in 
two Paris manuscripts of Rufinus’ translation of Ori- 
gen’s Homilies on Genesis. Instead of the title pseudo- 
tragoediae, now generally accepted as the correct read- 
ing, the Arras manuscript reads tragoediae. Bibliog- 
raphy in Schanz-Hosius, op. cit. (see n. 33), p. 556; 
RE, Suppl. VI, cols. 1181-83. 

3% Chs. Chappuis, Sentences de M. Terentius Var- 
ron (Paris, 1856). 
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considered to be spurious tragedies. Var- 
ro’s pseudotragoediae are now regarded as 
genuine, but, because of the lack of any 
fragments definitely attributed to them, 
they have not been the subject of much 
discussion.** In the present state of our 
knowledge and in the absence of any 
ancient information concerning them, we 
cannot reach any final conciusions regard- 
ing these plays. We know that Varro 
wrote six books of them, but whether this 
means that each book contained one or 
several plays is uncertain. Like most of 
his other works, they must have been 
filled with his own philosophy. Passages 
belonging to them are probably found in 
the mass of fragments usually published 
under the general title Menippearum 
reliquiae. Of the 591 fragments preserved 
by antiquarians, 15 are unidentified and 
are generally lumped together as ‘“‘Saturae 
incertae.”’ In quoting the others, the 
grammarians give the title of the piece 
from which the fragment is excerpted but, 
in general, do not indicate to what liter- 
ary genre it belongs. Among the 94 titles 
preserved, there are four main types: a 
single Latin title, a single Greek title, a 
double title composed of one Greek and 
one Latin part, a double title composed of 
two Greek parts. Some of the Latin titles 
are proverbs (Longe fugit qui suos fugit; 
Cras credo hodie nihil; etc.) ; others sound 
like the titles of essays (De salute) ; others 
seem to refer to purely Latin subjects 
(Lex Maenia; Manius; etc.); others are 
proper names (Agatho; Parmeno), some 
with obviously humorous distortions (Ses- 
culizes; Bimarcus; etc.); finally, some 
are associated with famous myths, most 
of which are known to have received dra- 
matic treatment in Greek or Latin litera- 
ture. In rare cases only are we told that a 
fragment belongs specifically to a satire, 


%F. Ritschl, ‘‘Litterarhistorisches,’’ Rh. Mus., 
XII (1857), 152. 
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as, for instance, when Pliny says (NH 
Praef. 24): ‘paulo minus adserit Varro in 
satiris suis Sesculixem et Flextabula.”’ In 
general, Nonius Marcellus, who has pre- 
served the majority of the fragments, 
gives only the title of each work from 
which they are taken, with no further 
indication of the literary genre to which it 
belongs. Let me give one example. The 
Catus de liberis educandis is the most fa- 
mous of Varro’s Logistorict. Nonius Mar- 
cellus gives 37 excerpts from it, invariably 
introducing them with the words Varro 
Cato vel de liberis educandis, exactly as 
Macrobius does when he, too, quotes one 
fragment from that same work (Sat. iii. 6. 
5). Were it not for the fact that Gellius 
(NA iv. 19. 2) happens to be more specific 
when he says: “et M. Varro in logistorico 
scripsit qui inscriptus est Catus aut de 
liberis educandis,”’ we should have to rely 
upon analogy and guesswork to classify 
the 37 fragments preserved by Nonius 
Marcellus as logistorici and not as satires. 
Double Latin titles, like Catus de liberis 
educandis, are generally considered to 
represent logistorici, whereas the combina- 
tion of Greek and Latin in the title seems 
to be characteristic of the Menippean 
satires. Since Nonius Marcellus never 
gives more information than the title of 
the work he is excerpting and since no 
other writer quotes fragments of the 
pseudotragoediae, the attribution of spe- 
cific passages to these lost pseudo-trage- 
dies must necessarily be a matter of 
guesswork. There is no indication to prove 
that they are represented among the frag- 
ments preserved by Nonius, nor is there 
any indication to the contrary. We noted 
earlier, however, that the Cynic tragedies 
almost always had titles similar to those 
of the conventional drama and that they 
were, in general, based upon Greek 
myths. Diogenes’ plays included a Helen, 
a Thyestes, an Achilles, a Heracles, a 
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Medea, and an Oedipus (the Chrysippus is 
the only exception). Persaeus had written 
a Thyestes, Herillus of Carthage a Medea, 
both of which may have belonged to the 
same type of philosophical pseudo- 
tragedy. Crates, among the “tragedies 
stamped with a very lofty kind of 
philosophy” mentioned by Diogenes 
Laertius, had composed a Heracles. Thus 
we may be justified in selecting among the 
numerous fragments of Varro’s works the 
ones whose titles were traditionally those 
of tragedies or those connected with some 
myth, as perhaps representing the lost 
pseudo-tragedies. Eleven titles may thus 
be tentatively suggested, the Aethrio, 
Aiax stramenticius, Armorum iudicium, 
Catamitus, Eumenides, Endymiones, Her- 
cules Socraticus, Meleagri, Oedipothyestes, 
Prometheus liberatus, Pseudaeneas.*" It has 
been argued that, on the analogy of true 
tragedy, only metrical fragments should 
be attributed to the pseudo-tragedies.** 
But we are dealing with a genre as new in 
Latin as Varro’s logistorici and one which 
is related not only to tragedy but also to 
comedy and perhaps to such mixed types 
as Alcaeus’ xwuwdotpaywiia (Macr. Sat. 
v. 20). There seems to be no valid reason 
for excluding the possibility that Varro’s 
pseudo-tragedies were unconventional to 
the point of including both metrical and 
prose passages. Ritschl thought that the 
pseude-tragedy was an entirely original 
creation of Varro’s (‘“‘also ein Gattungsbe- 
griff wird unabweislich anzunehmen sein 
fir Pseudotragoedia, und zwar einer von 
Varros eigener Einfindung’’).*® He con- 
nected it with the tragicomoedia of Plau- 
tus, the idaporpaywiia of Scuthern 
Italy, and the xwuwdorpaywoia of Alcaeus; 


37 Bibliography in Schanz-Hosius, op. 
n. 33), p. 560. 


38 A. Riese, M. Terenti Varronis Saturarum Menip- 
pearum reliquiae (Leipzig, 1865), pp. 31f.; cf. also 
Hirzel, op. cit. (see n. 7), pp. 436-57. 


cit. (see 


39 F. Ritschl, Opuscula (Leipzig, 1877), III, 527. 




















and some of the titles reminded him of 
the New Comedy (Pseudaeneas, Aiaz stra- 
menticius being reminiscent of such titles 
of New Comedy as Wevdepaxdjjs, WVeu- 
daias). Vahlen pointed out some striking 
similarities between Aeschylus’ tragedies 
and Varro’s Prometheus liberatus and 
Eumenides.*° 

Is it possible to get some idea of the 
character of these plays? I believe that 
the passage of Tertullian’s Apology (14. 
8) referred to earlier in this paper pro- 
vides one clue. After reviewing the atti- 
tude of the pagans toward their gods in 
poetry, drama, and philosophy, Tertul- 
lian says: “‘sed et Diogenes nescio quid in 
Herculem ludit, et Romanus Cynicus 
Varro trecentos Ioves, sive Iuppiteros di- 
cendos, sine capitibus introducit.”’ At first 
sight, it looks as if Varro were called 
Cynicus Romanus simply because of his 
connection with Menippus, but the em- 
phasis in this passage ought, rather, to be 
upon some close connection between him 
and Diogenes. This is confirmed by a 
slight change made by Tertullian when he 
repeats this passage almost verbatim in 
the Ad nationes (i. 10). There, instead of 
calling Varro simply Cynicus Romanus, he 
clarifies his meaning by using the phrase 
Romani stili Diogenes. This is not the 
place to discuss Varro’s philosophy; we 
know from Cicero and Augustine that, in 
general, he taught the doctrine of the 
novi Academici, although he was at all 
times an eclectic and traces of Stoic and 
Cynic theories are found in his work. At 
any rate, he was not a Cynic and could 

40J. Vahlen, In M. Terentii Varronis Saturarum 
Menippearum reliquias coniectanea (Leipzig, 1858), pp. 
168 ff.; O. Ribbeck (Gesch. der rim. Dichtung [Stutt- 
gart, 1887], I, 265f.) also connects them with the 
Cynic tragedies: ‘‘Zu solcher Auffassung und Stim- 
mung passt es sehr wohl, wenn wir lesen, dass in Aus- 
fiihrung der stoischen Lehre, dass Juppiter alle iibri- 
gen Gitter in sich begreife, dass der Gottheit nicht 
menschliche Gestalt eigne, dass das Vollkommene 


rund zu denken sei, Varro dreihundert Juppiter ohne 
Képfe auftreten liess.’’ 
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only be called a “Diogenes in Roman 
style” because in this particular context 
the two authors had in very similar vein 
satirized the popular superstitions. The 
allusion to Diogenes is almost certainly a 
reference to his pseudo-tragedy, the 
Heracles. Is it also possible that the pas- 
sage contains a reference to one of Varro’s 
pseudo-tragedies? The use of the verb 
introducit seems to point to some dra- 
matic presentation, while the introduc- 
tion of three hundred headless Jupiters in 
order to ridicule popular beliefs would 
seem to restrict the play to book-drama. 
I submit that the play here alluded to by 
Tertullian must have been closely related 
to Diogenes’ Heracles and that its title 
may have been preserved by Nonius 
Marcellus, who twice quotes from Varro’s 
Hercules Socraticus without identifying 
that work in any way. In view of the fre- 
quent handling of the myth of Hercules 
by the Greek Cynic and Stoic teachers, it 
would not be surprising if Varro had at- 
tempted to present it dramatically in a 
pseudo-tragedy, called, facetiously, Her- 
cules Socraticus and modeled after Di- 
ogenes’. Tertullian seems to imply that 
both authors combined comic elements 
with teaching, in characteristic Cynic 
fashion, and that both presented Her- 
cules as the hero. Moreover, the place of 
this passage in Tertullian’s discussion of 
the pagans’ attitude toward the gods is 
significant. In both the Apology and the 
Ad nationes this comes after a review of 
the attitude of the poets, of the drama- 
tists, and of the philosophers and im- 
mediately before a discussion of the same 
attitude as found in the mime and the 
pantomime. In other words, Tertullian 
mentions Diogenes’ and Varro’s work to 
serve as a transition between poetry, 
drama, and philosophy, on the one hand, 
and mime and pantomime, on the other. 
This is exactly where we should expect to 
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find a mention of the ludicrous pseudo- 
tragedies in which the philosophers 
mocked the common superstitions. The 
name Romani stili Diogenes and, even 
more, Romanus Cynicus Varro would 
serve to emphasize Varro’s intimate con- 
nection with the philosophical drama, just 
as the title Cynicae saturae, sometimes 
given to the work which he himself called 
Menippeae (Gell. NA ii. 18. 7), served to 
underline his indebtedness to the Cynic 
school in the field of satire. 

A passage of Seneca’s Apocolocyntosis 
may also contain reminiscences of the 
same pseudo-tragedy. After a lacuna in 
the archetype from which all our manu- 
scripts are derived we are abruptly intro- 
duced in chapter 8 into a meeting of the 
Olympian senate, where the gods are dis- 
cussing what do to with Claudius. One of 
them quotes Varro: 


non mirum, quod in curiam inpetum fecisti, 
nihil tibi clusi est: modo dic nobis, qualem 
deum istum fieri velis. ’Emxovpews Oeds 
non potest esse: ore abrés mpayua exer 71 
obre &dAors Tapexer. Stoicus? quomodo potest 
rotundus esse, ut ait Varro, sine capite, sine 
praeputio? Est aliquid in illo Stoici dei, iam 
video: nec cor nec caput habet [Lud. 8. 1]. 


Mayor, in his annotated edition of Ter- 
tullian’s Apology (p. 242), connects this 
with the passage of Tertullian we have 
just been discussing. What seems to me 
far more significant in this connection, 
however, is the parody of the heroic 
Hercules in the passage which comes just 
before the lacuna. In order to make him- 
self more terrifying, Hercules adopts the 
tragic tone (tragicus fit) and begins de- 
claiming a fourteen-line speech in iambic 
trimeters: 


exprome propere, sede qua genitus cluas, 
hoc ne peremptus stipite ad terram accidas; 
haec clava reges saepe mactavit feros. 

quid nunc profatu vocis incerto sonas? 


quae patria, quae gens mobile eduxit caput? 
edissere. equidem regna tergemini petens 
longinqua regis, unde ab Hesperio mari 
Inachiam ad urbem nobile advexi pecus, 
vidi duobus imminens fluviis iugum, 

quod Phoebus ortu semper obverso videt, 
ubi Rhodanus ingens amne praerapido fluit 
Ararque dubitans, quo suos cursus agat, 
tacitus quietis adluit ripas vadis. 

estne illa tellus spiritus altrix tui? 


Otto Weinreich*! argues that some metri- 
cal and verbal parallels between this pas- 
sage and some of Seneca’s tragedies, in 
particular the Hercules furens, indicate 
that Seneca composed these tragedies first 
and then parodied them in this mock- 
tragic representation of Hercules (“er 
braucht nur den Hercules-typus, den seine 
eignen Dramen ausgestaltet haben, ins 
Komische zu wenden [p. 62]’’). As I read 
this passage, however, I am far more 
struck with its Varronian flavor than with 
the few parallels with Seneca. The use of 
the. iambic trimeter, so rare in Seneca’s 
plays and so common in Varro, the archaic 
words, and the tone of the passage indi- 
cate, to my mind, that if Seneca composed 
this parody he was closely following the 
model of Varro’s pseudo-tragedy, itself 
modeled upon that of Diogenes. I even 
venture to suggest that we may have here 
a fragment of Varro’s own work. The 
only metrical fragment of the Hercules 
Socraticus preserved by Nonius is in 
iambic trimeters: “quid? sutrinas facere 
inscius nihil homo agis” (Buecheler, Frag. 
211). The fact that the break in the 
manuscript of the Apocolocyntosis occurs 
almost immediately after these lines are 
quoted (the only intervening passage is 
the beginning of Claudius’ reply to 
Hercules) and that the first passage after 
the lacuna seems to be a reference to a 
passage of Varro’s Hercules strengthens 


41 Senecas A pocolocyntosis (Berlin, 1923), pp. 60-80. 
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my suspicion that Seneca is here not only 
very much under the influence of Varro 
but that he is actually borrowing from 
him. Elsewhere in the Apocolocyntosis, 
Seneca quotes from earlier poets, without 
indicating the source of his borrowing 
(chaps. 3, 11, etc.). 

Many attempts have been made to re- 
construct Varro’s satires on the basis of 
the fragments now extant. Norden’s 
study of the Prometheus liberatus, which he 
discusses as a satire and not, as I am here 
suggesting, as a pseudo-tragedy, is per- 
haps the most interesting among them.” 
He connects Varro’s work with the numer- 
ous philosophical treatments of the myth 
of Prometheus. Diogenes and many other 
philosophers, discussing the problem of 
evil in society, had accused Prometheus 
of having introduced the love of luxury 
and many vices when he brought fire to 
mankind. According to Norden, the frag- 
ments represent Prometheus’ defense of 
his creation of man and the accusations 
formulated against him in connection 
with this and his gift of fire to men. There 
is evidence of dialogue between the hero 
and someone, perhaps Hercules; of discus- 
sions common in the schools, like the 
arguments about providence and whether 
it would not have been better for man’s 
intellectual perception not to have been 
endowed with eyes. In short, this work of 
Varro’s, be it satire or rather, as I suspect, 
pseudo-tragedy, seems to have been the 
dramatic treatment by way of a myth of 
a subject consistently debated in the dif- 
ferent schools of philosophy—that of the 
degree of success attained by the Creator 
in his creation of man and also of his re- 
sponsibility for the evil which is in them. 

In the Eumenides, a work of which 
many fragments are extant and which has 


42 E. Norden, “‘Beitriige zur Geschichte der griech- 
ischen Philosophie,"’ Fleck. Jahrb., Supplbd. XIX 
(1893), 428-39; cf. Wilamowitz, ‘‘Lesefriichte,"’ 
Hermes, XXXIV (1899), 226 f. 


also tempted the ingenuity of scholars,** 
we get humorous glimpses of a hero who 
believes himself insane and who goes from 
one religious sect to another and from one 
philosophical school to another in search 
of a cure. It appears, however, that the 
philosophers suffer from diseases even 
more serious than his own, and in the end, 
having been shown madness everywhere 
in the world, he realizes that he is cured: 
“Forenses decernunt ut Existimatio no- 
men meum in sanorum numerum re- 
ferat.”” The theme, the dialogue, the per- 
sonifications, and the title of this work 
seem to me to allow for the possibility 
that it, too, was a pseudo-tragedy rather 
than a satire. 

Thus we have seen that philosophers 
had, from the time of Plato, been influenced 
in different ways by classical tragedy. In 
order to provide concrete examples for his 
teaching, Diogenes had borrowed tragic 
myths and dramatized them for his un- 
sophisticated audiences. Crates and others 
had imitated him. Just as the Cynic dia- 
tribe had exerted a great influence upon 
the development of Varro’s satire, so ap- 
parently these Cynic tragedies provided 
a model for his pseudotragoediae, which 
probably consisted of loosely constructed 
mock-tragic dialogue on ethical subjects, 
constructed around some mythological 
plot which was treated allegorically. 

Here a careful distinction must be 
drawn between the myths as used by the 
writers of conventional tragedies and the 
myths as used by the philosophers,‘ 
Greek and Roman dramatists selected 
myths because they provided traditional 

«30. Ribbeck, ‘Ueber Varronische Satiren,”” Rh. 
Mus., XIV (1859), 109; Helm, op. cit. (see n. 25), p. 
40; Vahlen, op. cit. (see n. 40), pp. 168 ff.; G. Boissier, 


Etude sur la vie et les ouvrages de M. T. Varron (Paris, 
1861), pp. 86-90. 


44 On a problem closely connected with this one— 
that of the relationship of history and tragedy—see 
B. L. Ullman, “History and Tragedy,’’ TAPA, 
LXXIII (1942), 25-54. 
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plots illustrating on a high level what was 
typical and universal in mankind. The use 
of myths by teachers of philosophy has a 
different origin and a different aim. Some, 
like Plato, had recourse to them to carry 
an argument beyond the realm of logic 
and reason, others used them simply as a 
pedagogical device. Augustine, relying 
upon the authority of Scaevola, the dis- 
ciple of Panaetius, and Varro, tells of the 
threefold division of Stoic theology, 
namely, the mythical or fabulous, the 
civil or political, and the physical or 
natural (Civ. Dei iv. 27; vi. 5 ff.). One of 
the difficulties that the Stoic philosophers 
had had to face was the problem of pre- 
serving the myths while condemning the 
superstitions of the common people. This 
they did by means of an extended use of 
allegory, which also permitted them to 
interpret in their own way the works of 
the ancient poets, particularly the poems 
of Homer. In the subsequent development 
of iiterature this method had two im- 
portant consequences. It provided the 
early Stoic teachers with numerous stories 
familiar to the common people and useful 
in the elementary stages of their indoctri- 
nation. Moreover, mythological tales 
pregnant with symbolic significance were 
saved for future poets. The practice of 
extracting ethical and allegorical mean- 
ings from these tales was transmitted to 
the Middle Ages and during the Christian 
period produced some remarkably beauti- 
ful poetry and also a great deal of dull, 
moralizing verse. 

Many Greek and Roman writers had 
emphasized, as we have seen, the neces- 
sity of presenting beginners with models 
to follow and of illustrating philosophical 
theories with dramatic tales. Seneca and 
Varro may well have been influenced by 
Posidonius when they experimented with 


this type of drama.* In a passage quoted 
by Galen,*® in which he discussed the 
perturbations of the soul, Posidonius had 
stated that the irrational cannot be af- 
fected by the rational except through rep- 
resentations similar to those which affect 
the senses (dvafwypadnow), just as de- 
scriptions may have a powerful effect upon 
the imagination of the listeners. Strabo, 
who may also have been writing under the 
influences of Posidonius, has a long dis- 
cussion of the need of myths in order to 
arouse those who cannot be moved by 
reason (i. 2. 8-9). Uneducated men, he 
says, are like children in their fondness 
for stories: 


Most of those who live in the cities are 
incited to emulation by the myths that are 
pleasing, when they hear the poets narrate 
mythical deeds of heroism, such as the Labours 
of Heracles or of Theseus, or hear of honours 
bestowed by gods, or, indeed, when they see 
paintings or primitive images or works of 
sculpture which suggest any similar happy 
issue of fortune in mythology; but they are de- 
terred from evil courses when, either through 
descriptions or through typical representations 
of objects unseen, they learn of divine punish- 
ments, terrors or threats. 


At a later date Epictetus was still ex- 
pressing similar ideas derived from old 
Stoic sources when he argued that the 
measure of man’s every action is the im- 


45 On Posidonius see Reinhardt, op. cit. (see n. 10); 
L. Edelstein, ‘‘The Philosophical System of Posi- 
donius,’’ AJP, LVII (1936), 286-325. 


46 Galen, De placitis Hippocratis et Platonis, ed. I. 
Miiller (Leipzig, 1874), I, 453. 11-454.7: xai radra obv 
éx ris trav wabdv airlas yuwobelons apedeiofar dnow jyas 6 
Tlovevd@vios cal mpogirs ‘rd Staxopotpeva’ dnol ‘epi rijs é 
waBous dpuiis eépnver.’ elra abrés, tra wore abrd dori, émi- 
dtpwv eEnyeirat révie rdv rpdmov’ ‘oluar yap, drt radar Bréwere, 
w&s bcd Adyou wey recodévres kaxdvy eavrois wapeivar h EridéperOar 
obre poBodyrat obre Avrodvrar, gpavracias b¢ éxelywy abradv 
AapuBavovres. Hs yap Sv ris d\dyw Kivnoece 7d Adovyor, Zay wh 
tiva dvalwypadnow mpooBadnrat aloOnry rapardnolav; obrw yobv 
x dunyhoews tives els éxcOvplay éumlxrover cal évapyas éyxe- 
Aevoapuévov rov debyew rdv eripepduevoy éovTa ob lddvres 
ofodvra.’ Dr. Edelstein very kindly called this passage 
to my attention, 
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pression of his senses (Arrian Disc. i. 28. 
10) and that ‘the Iliad is nothing but a 
sense-impression and a poet’s use of sense- 
impression” (g¢avracia) and that sense- 
impression (daduevov) is the source of 
all tragedies (ibid. 31-33).47 


III. SENECA AND THE PSEUDO-TRAGEDY 


We are now in a better position to esti- 
mate the position of Seneca in the de- 
velopment of the philosophical tragedy. 
He had, under the influence of Posidonius, 
expressed ideas similar to the ones we 
have just been quoting when he said that 
precept-giving was not enough, that “it 
will also be useful to illustrate each par- 
ticular virtue” (Ep. 95. 65) He adds that 
there is a difference between the philos- 
opher who prescribes and the one who 
provides samples (iconismos) for men to 
admire and imitate: ‘‘quaeris quid inter- 
sit? alter praecepta virtutis dat, alter 
exemplar.’’4® In order to preach through 
great examples, he borrowed the same 
plots as the Cynics (Hercules, Troades, 
Phoenissae, Medea, Phaedra, Agamemnon, 
Oedipus, Thyestes) but carefully avoided 
the undignified combination of tragic and 
comic. In his Apocolocyntosis he had imi- 
tated the form and the flippant humor of 
Varro’s satires. But in the tragedies he 


47 See also Julian Or. 7.216 C: ‘‘there are certain 
characteristics of ours that derive benefit from that oc- 
cult and unknown nature, which nourishes not our 
souls alone but our bodies also, and brings us into the 
presence of the gods, and this I think often comes 
about by means of myths’’; 217 C: ‘‘The more para- 
doxical and prodigious the riddle is the more it seems 
to warn us not to believe simply the bare words but 
rather to study diligently the hidden truth’’; 222 C: 
‘“‘Whenever myths on sacred subjects are incongruous 
in thought, by that very fact they cry aloud, as it were, 
and summon us not to believe them literally but to 
study and track down their hidden meaning.”’ 

48Cf. Seneca Herc. Oet. 1857: ‘‘matribus miseris 
adhuc exemplar ingens derat—Alcmene dabo’’; cf. De 
const. 2: ‘‘hos enim [Hercules and Ulixes] Stoici nostri 
sapientes pronuntiaverunt, invictos laboribus, et con- 
temptores voluptatis et victores omnium terrorum”’; 
cf. also Horace Ep. i. 2. 18: ‘‘rursus, quid virtus et quid 
sapientia possit, utile proposuit nobis exemplar 
Ulixen.”’ 


borrowed Varro’s and Diogenes’ method 
of teaching through dramatized myths, 
the subject matter, and the strong philo- 
sophical cast of their works but departed 
drastically from the spirit of the Var- 
ronian and Cynic pseudo-tragedy, which 
was humorous and often coarse. No 
sarcasm, no jokes, were allowed to mar the 
seriousness of his teaching, no comic relief 
to interfere with the solemn impression he 
wished his tragic characters to produce. 
Not only did he cleanse and refine the 
genre in order to ennoble it, thereby de- 
priving it of much of its life and vigor, 
but he also removed from it the para- 
doxes and radical theories of the Cynics, 
which must already have been toned down 
to a large extent by Varro. Seneca’s 
drama became entirely Stoic in its moral- 
izing philosophy. 

For Seneca would have agreed with the 
Emperor Julian, who, at a later date, said: 
“One who is inventing tales for the pur- 
pose of reforming morals and _ inserts 
myths therein, does so not for men but 
for those who are children. ... . We must 
take pains to utter in them no word that 
is offensive to gods or men’’ (Or. 7. 223 A, 
226 D). This was Seneca’s aim: ‘‘The 
Stoics having adopted the heroic course 
are not so much concerned in making it 
attractive to us who enter upon it, as in 
having it rescue us as soon as possible and 
guide us to that lofty summit’’ [De const. 
i. 1]. Thus Seneca’s drama represents at 
the same time a reaction against Di- 
ogenes’ teaching and an imitation of his 
method; for, in spite of his admiration for 
the Cynic philosopher (De trang. an. viii. 
5), Seneca was careful to point out differ- 
ences between his own teaching and 
Diogenes’: ‘One must not talk to a man 
unless he is willing to listen. This is why 
it is often doubted whether Diogenes and 
the other Cynics, who employed an un- 
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discriminating freedom of speech and of- 
fered advice to any who came in their 
way, ought to have pursued such a plan 

..” (Ep. 29. 1; ef. 103. 5). The debt 
that the Stoics owed the Cynics was so 
obvious as to cause the Neostoics some 
embarrassment,‘® and we have seen in 
Philodemus an echo of the attacks to 
which their connection with the Cynics 
subjected them and of their attempts to 
justify themselves.®° Seneca’s tragedies 
are in many respects the counterpart of 
Diogenes’, particularly where some of the 
Cynic’s more paradoxical theories are con- 
cerned. Oedipus, Thyestes, and Medea 
are no longer glorified, and, while Seneca 
makes use of these characters as symbols, 
he does so in order to elevate, not to 
shock, his readers. Hercules is in the cen- 
ter of Seneca’s stage, his prototype is the 


49 Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans and Sceptics (Eng. 
trans.) (1892), pp. 305 ff.; cf. also Von Fritz, op. cit. 
(see n. 15); and Cicero Of. i. 148: ‘‘Cynicorum vero 
ratio tota est eicienda; est enim inimica verecundiae, 
sine qua nihil rectum esse potest, nihil honestum.’’ 


50 See above, p. 4. 


Heracles of Antisthenes, an inspiring 
model, worthy of the traditional Stoic 
worship of the hero (Julian, Or. 6. 187 
C).*! But in the case of Seneca, as in that 
of Varro and Diogenes, the result was not 
real drama but pseudo-tragedy. For as 
Aristotle says (Poet. 6. 16): “If a man 
places in a continued series moral 


speeches, well wrought as regards figures 
of speech and figures of thought, he will 
not create that which is the work of 
tragedy; but that will be much more of 
tragedy which, while somewhat lacking in 
these things, has a plot and a systematic 
arrangement of the action.’ 


Bryn Mawr Co.LizGE 


51 Cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 104: ‘‘The Cynics hold fur- 
ther that ‘Life according to Virtue’ is the end to be 
sought, as Antisthenes says in his Heracles, exactly like 
the Stoics. For indeed there is a certain close relation- 
ship between the two schools.”’ 


52 On another philosopher who wrote poetry see the 
naive remark of Diogenes Laertius: ‘‘It is a remark- 
able fact that poets succeed when they undertake to 
write prose, but prose writers who essay poetry come 
to grief; whereby it is clear that one is a gift of nature 
and the other of art’’ (iv. 15). 














TWO SOPHISTS AND TWO EMPERORS 


ROGER PACK 


I 

HEN, in the autumn of a.p. 176, 

the emperor Marcus Aurelius ar- 

rived in Smyrna, he was disap- 
pointed in his expectation that Aelius 
Aristides, the distinguished rhetor of that 
city, would be among the first to greet 
him. After waiting for three days he asked 
the two Quintilii (the proconsul of Achaea 
and his brother) whether Aristides might 
not have been overlooked in the crowd, 
but they assured him that they would not 
have neglected to make an introduction if 
they had seen him there. On the following 
day they escorted him into the imperial 
presence. It would seem that he had not 
entirely recovered from a slight fit of 
pique, because, in explaining his failure to 
appear before, he said that he had been 
occupied in meditating on some problem 
(Aecpnua') from which he could not have 
endured to be distracted. Marcus, de- 
lighted at his frankness, as Philostratus 
would have it, or else determined to over- 
look his rudeness, then put the question 
which he sensed that the other was nerv- 
ously awaiting: ‘When will I hear a dis- 
course of yours [rére axpodcopai cov;]?” 
The answer was a further revelation of 
temperament: he would have to wait until 
the next day, because Aristides was not 
one of those who spewed forth words but 
one who employed them with precision 
(rhuepov mpdBare kal abpiov axpod ob yap 
topev Tov éyobvtwr, ddd Tav axpiBobvTwv?). 
Although another arrangement had to be 


1As a comment on OGedpnua cf. Philostr. VS ii. 9 
(p. 89, ll. 24-28 [ed. Kayser]): xai rexvixdraros 52 copiordy 
6 'Aptorelins éyéivero xal wrodds dv Oewphpact, Sev xal rod cxea- 
Sew dxnvixOn, «rr. (References hereafter to VS are to the 
Kayser edition.) 


2 With the last word cf. dxpiPelas éreuedoon in 2. 
5, below. 


[Cuassican Pamotoey, XLII, Janvary, 1947] 





made before the speaker was entirely 
satisfied, this was the climax of the scene 
as described in a passage which brings 
out delightfully the contrast between the 
sophist’s pettishness and the patient 
courtesy that one would expect from the 
author of the Meditations.’ The speech, at 
whose delivery Commodus and his sisters 
were also present, was, of course, a great 
success, as Aristides boasted later; it is 
not to be found, however, among the ex- 
tant orations, and, according to Philos- 
tratus, its identity was a matter of dis- 
pute. Aristides’ refusal to speak without 
advance notice is a reminder of his well- 
known inability at improvisation.’ Actual- 
ly, one suspects that the @e#pnua which he 
mentioned was concerned with the dis- 
course in question and that this was well 
on its way toward completion at the time 
of his audience with the emperor. Already 
in the spring of that year he had appar- 
ently sent Marcus and Commodus, 
through ambassadors from Smyrna, a 
copy of his Zyvpvaixds,® so that his odd be- 

* Philostr. VS fi. 9 (pp. 87, 1. 18—88, 1. 9). Philos- 
tratus had heard of this episode from Aristides’ pu- 
pil, Damianus of Ephesus, and in VS ii. 23 (p. 107, ll. 
28-30) he assures his reader that this was a reliable 
source. Wilamowitz, however, considers that Philos- 
tratus wrote with prejudice and places little credence 
in the story (‘‘Der Rhetor Aristeides,’’ Sitzb. der 
preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 1925, pp. 333-53, esp. p. 345). 

«Cf. Or. xlii. 14 (ed. Keil). I follow Keil (see his 
note ad loc.) in dating the event in the autumn rather 
than the spring of 176 (cf. W. Schmid, Rhein. Mus., 
XLVIII [1893], 82). Keil’s view is in agreement with 
that of P. von Rohden, in P.-W., I, 2301. 

5 Cf. Philostr. VS ii. 9 (p. 86, Il. 32 ff.): éwi &8 7d 
axed df ery ph dropévns abtS ris dboews dxpiBelas éwewedHOn, «tr 
(cf. p. 88, ll. 20-27). Cf. n. 1, above; and A. Boulanger, 
Aelius Aristide et la sophistique dans la province d’ Asie 
au II® siécle de notre ére (Paris, 1923), pp. 436-37. 


6 Or. xvii (ed. Keil). See Keil’s note on Or. xix. 2. 
The orthodox view, which I am inclined to accept, is 
that the speech was intended to impress upon Marcus 
the advantages of including Smyrna in his itinerary, 
but the internal evidence is admittedly inconclusive 
(cf. Boulanger., op. cit., pp. 384-87). 
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havior when the two finally met may have 
been caused in part by a natural anxiety 
as to whether or not it had made a favor- 
able impression. 

Incidentally, there is a passage in the 
‘Iepol Adyar (Or. xlvii. 36-39), composed 
some four or five years before Marcus’ 
visit to Smyrna,’ which possesses a curi- 
ous interest in the light of Philostratus’ 
anecdote. It recounts a dream—one of 
Aristides’ dreams of grandeur*—in which 
Marcus and Vologaesus have just met and 
arranged a truce; then, when both have 
approached him and seated themselves 
before him, the Parthian clasps his hand 
and inquires: ‘When will you give us a 
reading [rére jyuiv avayvyvwoxers;|?’’ Over- 
joyed at the query, he replies, ‘‘Whenever 
you command,” and goes at once to select 
some books for the purpose. He even 
dreams that he delivers a brief prologue 
to the reading, the exact phrasing of which 
he remembers upon awakening. Here, 
then, is an unconscious revelation of just 
how much the magic question must have 
meant to him when at last it came. We 
observe also the silent struggle against 
his personal handicap, for in the world of 
dreams he can avoid embarrassment by 
reading from books instead of speaking; 
yet, with the pleasant inconsequence so 
commonly experienced in a dream-state, 
there suddenly seems to well up in him 
the ability to deliver a prologue, if not a 
lengthy discourse, quite impromptu. And 
we need look only a bit further in Philos- 
tratus to discover a possible clue to the 
somewhat surly response which he gave 
to Marcus’ query. It is the passage where 
he tells how Herodes Atticus, the emper- 
or’s former teacher, had once greeted the 

7 See W. Schmid, P.-W., II, 888. On the difficulties 
involved in interpreting the passage historically see 


A. Schenk, Graf von Stauffenberg, Die rémische Kai- 
sergeschichte bei Malalas (Stuttgart, 1931), pp. 309-11. 


8 For another example cf. Or. xlvii. 46-49, where 
he dreams that he is associating with Marcus Aurelius 
and Lucius Verus on a footing most flattering to him- 
self. 


sophist Polemon, whose local fame, while 
yet he lived, had in some ways surpassed 
Aristides’ own, and, throwing his arms 
about him, had asked: dre, & marep, axpo- 
acéuea cov; This, according to the biog- 
rapher, he had done maliciously, thinking 
that Polemon would find some excuse to 
postpone the event, but he was nonplused 
by the reply: rnuepov axp&, cal twpyer.® 
Hence, perhaps, the point of Aristides’ 
saying thuepov mpoBade, xrA—for he was 
not given, as certain others had been, to 
loosing an unpremeditated flood of rhet- 
oric. 


II 


Against the background afforded by 
these incidents an encounter which took 
place the better part of two centuries later 
between another ruler and another soph- 
ist will perhaps fall into clearer perspec- 
tive. When, in 362, the emperor Julian 
had reached the town of Phlegrae, on the 
border of Syria some three miles north of 
Antioch, among those who welcomed him 
was the famous rhetor Libanius. The 
meeting had doubtless been long antici- 
pated on both sides, for, some years earlier, 
when both had been living in Nicomedia, 
Julian had desired to study under the ac- 
complished Syrian but, forbidden to do so, 
had instead contented himself with read- 
ing his published discourses.'® It was 
therefore natural enough that almost his 
first words to Libanius were: wére dxova6- 
uefa ;!! But there may have been a deeper 


§ VS i. 25 (pp. 47, 1. 28—48, 1. 4). Aristides may have 
studied under Polemon at one time but can hardly 
have had much sympathy for his style of eloquence (cf. 
Wilamowitz, op. cit., p. 335). Marcus Aurelius gives a 
somewhat one-sided estimate of one of Polemon’s 
declamations in Fronto ii. 5 (p. 30 [ed. Naber]):‘‘.... 
omnia ad usum magis quam ad voluptatem, quaeque 
laudare oporteat, amare non libeat.’’ 

10Cf. Socr. HE iii. 1 (Migne, PG, LXVII, 369). 
This was in 344—48, the period which Libanius regard- 
ed as the happiest of his life (Or. i. 51). In later years 
it was generally believed that he had been Julian’s 
teacher (Or. xv. 6). 


11 Liban. Or. i. 120: ris deipo 5 d800 Kal rodro xépdor 
covopater, el éué re Wd0r nal dxoboat Néyovros. cai éx’ abrdyv 3) Trav 
Spwv éxi ris rpwrns Sews rpdrov rodro épbeytaro’ ‘wére dxovad- 
uefa;’ Cf. Ep. 736 for another account of the meeting. 
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reason besides, because both were un- 
doubtedly aware that their friendship re- 
sembled that famous one of long ago, and 
there must have been a tacit willingness 
to preserve the resemblance by behaving 
appropriately in a similar situation.” Of 
course, as is shown by the Misopogon and 
by the related speeches of Libanius, there 
were certain local complications that 
were soon to distort the picture. Yet one 
has only to read the Caesars and the Letter 
to Themistius to appreciate the fact that 
Julian held Marcus in deep reverence and 
had even chosen him as his model,!* while 
Libanius’ devotion to Aristides is evi- 
denced by several passages in his writings, 
to which I shall refer in due course. The 
speech which Libanius delivered in re- 
sponse to Julian’s invitation was his 
mpocpwryrixds “Iovkiav@ (Or. xiii); and 
since the circumstances of the unknown 
discourse given by Aristides at Marcus’ 
request were very similar, it is reasonable 
to assume that this was likewise a Néyos 
mpocdwyyntixos. The Lyvpvaixos (Or. xvii), 
which, as we have seen, had probably been 
sent to Marcus through ambassadors in 
anticipation of his visit to the city, falls 

12 The parallelism between Marcus’ greeting to 
Aristides, Herodes Atticus’ to Polemon, and Julian’s 
to Libanius has been briefly noted by several writers, 
but none, so far as I know, has attempted to work out 
its implications. Cf. G. R. Sievers, Das Leben des 
Libanius (Berlin, 1868), pp. 91-92 and n. 36; R. Foer- 
ster, in his note on Liban. Or. i. 120 (I, 141, of his ed.); 
and Foerster-Miinscher, P.-W., XII, 2492. Oddly 
enough, Libanius nowhere mentions Marcus, and 
Julian is equally silent about Aristides; each adhered 
strictly to his own role. Cf. Sievers, op. cit., pp. 12 ff.: 
“.... erwihnt Libanius auch da, wo es nahe gelegen 
hatte, in der Lobschrift auf Julian, nicht einmal des 


Marcus Aurelius, den jener sich doch zum Vorbilde 
genommen hatte.”’ 


13 Cf. Jul. Caesares 312 A—C, 317C-—D, 333 B-334A; 
Ep. ad Themist. 253 A—B (ed. Hertlein). (All references 
to Julian are according to Hertlein’s edition.) The 
first passage cited comments unfavorably on the fact 
that Marcus Aurelius had mourned so deeply for 
Faustina; she had died in 176, shortly before his visit 
to Smyrna. This is interesting in connection with 
Julian’s comparative coldness toward Helena, to 
whom he refers only twice in his writings, and then in 
vague terms (Or. iii. 123D; Ep. Ath. 284B). On the 
gossip concerning her death cf. Amm. Marc. xvi. 10. 
18-19; Liban. Or. xxxvii. 3-12 (a refutation). 


into the same general category, with re- 
spect to subject matter,’ as the Antiochi- 
cus of Libanius (Or. xi); and, since we are 
told that Julian was disappointed be- 
cause the ambassadors from Antioch had 
neglected to bring him any of Libanius’ 
writings, it is tempting to conjecture 
that the emperor had hoped to receive a 
copy of the Antiochicus itself. It had been 
composed four years earlier,'* and one of 
Julian’s last letters to Libanius (Ep. 27. 
400 B-C [Hertlein]) shows that he had 
read it at one time or another but had 
evidently not mentioned it to its author 
before; perhaps Libanius had hesitated to 
send it to him because the flattering allu- 
sion to Constantius which it contained 
(cf. Or. xi. 180) might have been unwel- 
come at that time, when Julian’s relations 
with his cousin had grown considerably 
strained.!” 

Libanius’ autobiography (Or. i) is clear- 
ly dependent in some measure upon the 
‘Iepol Adyou, in spite of certain differences 
which one would not attempt to minimize. 
Externally, both are sophistic discourses, 
but in both the chronological framework is 
naturally much more prominent than in 
the conventional ddyos and is, in fact, one 
of the two evident principles of unity. 
Aristides’ work is really a medical his- 


14 To cite a single example, Menander Rhetor, un- 
der the heading [ds dei ard yévous woduy éyxwmrdterv, Te- 
fers to Aristid. Or. xvii. 2, a topos which is developed 
by Libanius in Or. xi. 42 ff. (cf. Spengel, Rhetores 
Graeci, III, 355, ll. 13-20). In 364 a friend, Quirinus, 
evidently suggested to Libanius that he write another 
Antiochicus, and the phrasing implies that the idea 
somehow came from Aristides (cf. Liban. Ep. 1243. 2). 


18 Cf. Liban. Or. i. 120: ... . r&v wey rap’ qudv xpéo- 
Bewy ob per’ éudv ds abrdv hxévrwv ypayparwr Hrynee, «rr. 


16 See Sievers, op. cit., p. 245, followed by Foerster 
in his introduction to the text of the speech. 


17 Early in 360, when Julian had been acclaimed as 
emperor, Libanius had ceased to correspond with him, 
apparently regarding it as dangerous so long as Con- 
stantius controlled the Orient. Even after Constan- 
tius’ death, in November, 361, and Julian’s entry into 
Constantinople, he had not resumed the correspond- 
ence, and he had pleaded ill health as an excuse for 
declining to lead the embassy from Antioch (see 
O. Seeck and H. Schenkl, Rhein. Mus., LXI [1906], 
554-55). 
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tory, parts of which are in the form of a 
journal,'* while Libanius wrote in annalis- 
tic terms and broadened his range to in- 
clude all the events in his long life that 
could be ascribed to good or ill fortune, 
although medical matters are still con- 
spicuous among them. The second prin- 
ciple of unity in both compositions is, of 
course, the tutelary deity with whom all 
the events are brought into relation; and it 
has been shown that the model for the 
Tyche of Libanius was probably the mpé- 
voa Of Aesculapius in the ‘Iepoi ddyor.!® 
Libanius composed the greater part of his 
autobiography only in 374,”° more than a 
decade after Julian’s death—a fact in no 
way inconsistent with the observation 
which I wish to make in conclusion, that, 
as might be expected in view of the quad- 
rilateral relation between the two soph- 
ists and their imperial patrons, Libanius’ 
interest in Aristides was strongest in the 
period during and following his direct as- 
sociation with Julian. Of his writings 
which precede that period, only the An- 
tiochicus and the Movwéoia éri Nixoundeia 
(Or. lxi) are dependent upon Aristides,”! 
and they both antedate Julian’s reign by 
only a few years. The most outspoken 
avowal of his admiration for Aristides’ 
art and of his own indebtedness to it is to 
be found in the Pro saltatoribus (Or. 
Ixiv. 42%) of 361, the year just preceding 
Julian’s arrival in Antioch; and his cor- 


18 Cf. Or. xlvii. 4: Noyropar 52 Exagra xpds jyépay, and 
Philostr. VS ii. 9 (p. 86, ll. 28-30). 

19See K. Malzacher, Die Tyche bei Libanios 
(Strassburg, 1918). Boulanger (op. cit., pp. 453-54) 
deals with Aristides’ influence on Libanius, but with- 
out recognizing that it was conditioned in some meas- 
ure by that of Marcus Aurelius on Julian. 

20 Cf. Or. 1. 51 (he was sixty years of age at the 
time); see also Foerster-Miinscher, P.-W., XII, 2498. 

21 The latter, inspired by the earthquake of Au- 
gust 25, 358, has as its prototype Aristides’ Movwdia 
éxi Zybpyy (Or. xviii), on the earthquake of 178 (cf. 
J. Mesk, Phil. Wochenschr., LVII [1937], 1326-28). 

% Or. lxiv. 80-81 seems to reveal a direct knowledge 
of Aristides’ travels; at least, it is more detailed than 
the account in Philostr. VS ii. 9 (p. 87, ll. 3-9). 


respondence shows that his interest in the 
great rhetor of Smyrna was still at a high 
pitch about three or four years later.** In 
365, writing to Theodorus, the governor 
of Bithynia (Ep. 1534), who had sent him 
a painting of Aristides, he reported that 
he was accustomed to test its authenticity 
by sitting beside it and looking at it while 
reading from one of Aristides’ books. 
Italicianus, the vicar of Asia, had sent him 
a somewhat similar painting before that, 
but he had questioned its genuineness be- 
cause it failed to show the effects of the 
subject’s illness and seemed to represent 
him as having too much hair. Accordingly, 
he had decided that it really portrayed 
Aesculapius instead and had intended to 
set it up near a painting of Apollo, Aes- 
culapius, and Hygeia, which belonged to 
Olympius, a physician. It had turned out, 
however, that the painting sent by Theo- 
dorus had such a marked likeness to the 
earlier one that he concluded that both 
were authentic. He asked Theodorus to 
send him a third, which, he understood, 
showed the hands and feet, and to report 
on its provenience and inquire from the 
older residents** about the hair, to see 
whether some explanation of it might not 
have survived in their memory. From the 
context of this letter it is a reasonable in- 
ference that Libanius was reading the 
‘Iepot Adyou themselves at this time,”> and 
we see not only that he was avid to learn 
even the most intimate details of their 
author’s life but also that he appreciated 
the prominent role which the god Aescula- 
pius had played in it. 

UnIveRSITY OF MICHIGAN 


2 Cf. Ep. 1243, 1262 (both of 364); Ep. 1534 (of 
365). 

24 gapa trav yepévrwy, possibly those of Adriani in 
Bithynia, where Aristides had lived at one time (cf. O. 
Seeck, Die Briefe des Libanius zeitlich geordnet (Leip- 
zig, 1906], p. 308; Keil, however, adopts the reading 
*A\\avol for ’Adpravol in Or. xlix. 1. 3). 


28 So it is assumed by Foerster-Miinscher, P.-W.., 
XII, 2531. 














ARISTOTLE’S CONCEPTION OF LANGUAGE AND 
THE ARTS OF LANGUAGE (Concluded) 


RICHARD McKEON 


II. THE OPERATIONS OF LANGUAGE: 
HUMAN THOUGHT AND ITS 
EXPRESSION 


ANGUAGE is treated among the sub- 
L ject matters of the theoretic, prac- 
tical, and productive sciences. It is 
related to its bases in the organism and the 
soul of man; its practical efficacy as rule 
of prudence and as instrument of com- 
munication is examined in determining the 
proportion which is sought in virtuous ac- 
tion and the bond of justice by which 
states are held together; its artistic realiza- 
tions are discovered in the constructions 
of poetry. Yet in each of these sciences in 
which it is a subject matter language is 
also an instrument of inquiry and state- 
ment, and, in addition, it serves other 
functions beyond these scientific uses. The 
analysis of things is presented in language; 
and, when language is used scientifically, 
criteria by which to test statement and 
argument are sought in the subject mat- 
ters which the sciences treat. Even the 
language of science, moreover, may be 
viewed not only in terms of its adaptation 
to the processes of inquiry and proof rela- 
tive to the subject matter of the sciences 
but also in terms of its development in ac- 
quisition and use relative to processes in 
the mind of the inquirer and in terms of 
its elements and combinations relative to 
the symbolic system employed in stating 
and formulating the results of inquiry. 
The uses of language, however, do not all 
follow the model of scientific inquiry and 
proof, nor are they limited to the devices 
by which science is acquired and set 
forth. In its scientific uses, language, as 
well as the thought it expresses, is made to 
(Cuassican Paonoer, XLII, January, 1947] 


conform as closely as possible to a subject 
matter. Language may also express a nor- 
mative rule for action which, if success- 
fully performed, may alter the actual situ- 
ation; and the criteria for such rules of 
action must be sought in potentialities 
that may or may not be actualized or in 
communities that may or may not be es- 
tablished or that may be preserved or de- 
stroyed. Language may, again, be deter- 
mined by the relation between speaker and 
audience, and the criteria for expression 
no less than the conception of subject 
matter must then be sought in thoughts 
and emotions already possessed or to be 
conveyed. Language may, finally, find its 
efficacy primarily in the instrumentalities 
of words and style, even to the extent of 
making the improbable seem plausible and 
the unconventional acceptable; and the 
criteria for thought and the conception of 
nature must then be scught in the devel- 
opment of the argument and in the ele- 
ments and combinations by which it is 
expressed. The development of an argu- 
ment may thus be determined by science 
or by prudence or by art—or by dialecti- 
cal, sophistical, or rhetorical supplements 
or approximations to such developments 
—and thoughts and occurrences may be 
set forth in expressions determined by con- 
sideration, real or apparent, of truth and 
probability or of justice and expediency 
or of form and pleasure. Arguments (Aéyou) 
are used not only for proof and teaching 
but also for persuasion and regulation, for 
communication and artistic construction. 

The variety of the uses of language and 
of criteria for the judgment of those uses 
depends on the same characteristics of 
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language as make possible fallacy and 
error, vice and sophistry, artistic license 
and fault. Since language is the peculiar 
function of an animal who possesses a 
soul, that is, the imagination requisite for 
the imposition of meanings, as well as the 
special organs requisite for the production 
of voice, the marks of meaning may be 
found in the analysis of language as a 
symbolic structure or in the analysis of 
thought as expressed in language or in the 
analysis of things as signified by thought. 
The discourse of the mind, which is ex- 
pressed in verbal discourse, may serve to 
organize thought, action, or production; 
but to do so it must discover a rational 
order in things or impose such an order. 
The characteristics of discourse are thus 
traced back to mental powers and physi- 
cal processes, and, indeed, the significance 
of the word \éyos is extended from state- 
ments in language to include in its mean- 
ing thoughts in minds and forms in things. 
But if language may be identical with 
reason, it may also be used contrary to 
reason; statements may correspond with 
what is essential in things, and they may 
also be false and contrary to fact; and, al- 
though art may be based on what has 
happened and although it has moral and 
political effects, the presentation of the 
improbable and the morally wrong may 
be artistically preferable to the true and 
the better. However language is used—to 
express the results of impartial inquiry, to 
communicate purposes or persuade to ac- 
tion, or to arouse the pleasure proper to 
discourses artistically contrived—the 
symbolic function is to be found in the re- 
lation of language to what is expressed, 
but the determination of that relation 
may turn on considerations of subject 
matter or of emotions and purposes or of 
form. 

There is no simple equivalence between 
discourse and things. At each stage of the 


combination of words into statements and 
arguments or of the decomposition of 
arguments into their parts, language may 
be dissociated from any strict reference to 
things. Words may be ambiguous; asser- 
tions may be amphibolous; discussions 
and inquiry may be pursued for no other 
purpose than for the sake of the argu- 
ment. The problem is, in part, a problem 
of the meanings of terms; in part, a prob- 
lem of the combination of terms in asser- 
tions; in part, a problem of the grounds 
for the assertion of the principle or con- 
clusion of an argument. A term may have 
a single meaning or several; a statement 
may be about a single thing or several; an 
argument may proceed from the reason, 
the fact, or simply from what was said. 
But even when a “single” word or a 
“single” statement is about “one” and the 
“same” thing, the words “one” and the 
“same,” as used either in discourse or in 
the analysis of discourse, may have many 
meanings, and there are as many senses of 
“being” as there are of “one” and the 
“same.” These differentiations of state- 
ment and being are essential preliminaries 
to discovering the respect in which the 
being or nature of a thing may be identical 
with the statement of its nature; and these 
essential differentiations—of meanings of 
statements and of kinds of being—can, in 
turn, be made only by examination of the 
uses of words. 

In general, things may be one in four 
different ways: in number, in species, in 
genus, or by analogy. A thing is one in . 
number whose matter is one; things are 
one in species or form (50s) whose defini- 
tion (Adyos) is one; things are one generi- 
cally when they fall in the same category; 
and things are one analogically when they 
are related as a third thing is to a fourth. 
The latter forms of unity are always found 
when the former are, but the former are 
not always present in the latter: things 
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that are one in number are all one in spe- 
cies, while not all things that are one in 
species are one in number; but things that 
are one in species are all one in genus, 
while things that are one in genus are not 
all one in species but are all one by anal- 
ogy; and things that are one by analogy 
are not all one in genus.** Or, again, the 
senses in which a thing may be said to be 
“one”’ may be classified by consideration 
of indivisibility of motion, on the one 
hand, and indivisibility of thought and 
formula, on the other. There are, once 
more, on this basis of classification, four 
senses in which a thing may be one: (1) 
the naturally continuous, and in this sense 
those things have more unity and are 
prior, whose movement is more indivisible 
and simpler; (2) the whole, and in this 
sense a thing is one because its movement 
is one and indivisible in place and time; 
(3) what is one in number, and in this 
sense the individual is indivisible; and (4) 
what is one in form or species, and in this 
sense the universal is indivisible in com- 
prehension and knowledge.** A thing may 
be the “‘same’”’ if it is one in number, that 
is, in matter; or if it is one in both number 
and formula, that is, in matter and in 
form; or if the formula of its primary es- 
sence is one.* 

A thing is shown to be one in number 
when a variety of forms of appellation are 
substituted one for another in application 
to it. Those appellations may have an es- 
sential or an accidental relation to one an- 
other in the thing. An individual thing or 
a thing which is one in number is signified 
most strictly when the two words have the 
same definition, as “clothes” and “gar- 
ment” may be applied to the same thing; 
or when a word and one of its definitions is 
used, as “animal that walks on two feet” is 

«© Metaph. v. 6. 1016°31-101793. 

“4 Ibid. x. 1, 1052°15~>1, 

“5 Ibid. 3. 1054932-'3, 
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the same as “man.” But a property may 
be used in the same fashion, as when 
“what can acquire knowledge’’ is called 
the same as ‘“‘man’”’; and even an accident 
will serve to identify an individual, as 
when “the man who is sitting,” or “‘who is 
musical,” is called the same as “Socra- 
tes.’’46 A distinction must be made, there- 
fore, between “signifying one thing,”’ as is 
done when the words applied to a single 
thing have the same meaning, and “sig- 
nifying with respect to one thing,” as is 
done when words like “‘white,”’ “musical,” 
and “Socrates” are used to signify the 
same person. Consequently, even when 
terms designate the same object, the con- 
nection between the terms must be investi- 
gated; and if a point has been proved 
about “‘clothes,”’ the identity of “clothes” 
and “garment” must be demonstrated be- 
fore the conclusion can be applied to “gar- 
ment.”’4? Indeed, one of the errors of phi- 
losophers like Heraclitus and Lycophron 
consisted in supposing that all things are 
one in the same sense as “clothes” and 
“garment,” that is, in the sense of possess- 
ing a single definition. ** 

Individual things or things one in num- 
ber are never predicable of a subject, al- 
though some varieties of individual things 
may be present in a subject.4® Terms 
which signify individuals, therefore, serve 
primarily as subjects of propositions; and 
the problem of scientific demonstration 
may be said to consist in relating such 
terms to predicates whose relation to 
them as subjects is established by infer- 
ence from essential definitions and neces- 
sary premises. The problem must be 
viewed both in terms of the statement pos- 
sible of an existent individual and in 
terms of the existence signified by a uni- 


46 Topics i. 7. 103°6-39 and vi. 11. 14993—4; cf. also 
Metaph. iv. 4. 1006*34—>5 and 1006525-27. 


47 On Sophistical Refutations 6. 168%23-33; Metaph. 
iv. 4. 1006525-34; Physics iii. 2. 202510—-16. 


48 Phys. i. 2. 185>19-25. 49 Cat. 2. 153-9. 
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versal. What is one in number and in con- 
crete existence is differentiated into what 
is many in formula, for any individual 
thing is subject to inquiry in many sci- 
ences; and what is one in formula is pres- 
ent in many existent things. What is one 
in formula is the universal, and what is 
one in number is the individual. In the 
search for principles in science, either may 
be considered indivisible and prior to the 
other. The individual is prior as an ele- 
ment, that is, as matter in the composite, 
while the universal is prior as form. The 
individual or element is indivisible in 
time, while the universal is indivisible in 
formula.®° The element is found by de- 


50 Metaph. xiii. 8. 1084>52-23. W. D. Ross under- 
takes to explain away the distinction between indivis- 
ible in formula and indivisible in time, on the ground 
that it is unintelligible and unexampled in Aristotle's 
usage. Commenting on ll. 1084>15—16, he argues that 
“an opposition of ‘indivisible in \éyos’ and ‘indivisible 
in time’ would be quite unparalleled in Aristotle, and 
no reasonable meaning can be attached to it’’; and 
then, making use of Bekker’s punctuation of the pas- 
sage, he interprets it to say that the universal and the 
individual or element are both principles because they 
are both indivisible, but the manner of their priority 
as principles is of different kinds, one being prior in 
formula, the other in time (Aristotle's Metaphysics: A 
Revised Text with Introduction and Commentary [Ox- 
ford, 1924], II, 452-53). He does not avoid the diffi- 
culty by shifting from indivisibility in time and for- 
mula to priority in time and formula, since the uni- 
versal and the element are prior in different senses 
precisely because they are indivisible in different 
senses. There is no difficulty in finding Aristotle's 
statement of this or of interpreting its meaning or 
even of recognizing the reasons for his changing modes 
of expressing the distinction. Aristotle’s customary 
way of stating the general distinction is that in all 
cases the one is indivisible either in quantity or in 
kind (Metaph. v. 6. 1016>23-—24) or that in all cases 
things are one either because the motion is indivisible 
or because the formula is indivisible (ibid. x. 1. 
1052*36—>1). Depending on the context and the prob- 
lem in hand, Aristotle treats the contrary of ‘‘divisible 
in formula or form”’ as ‘‘divisible in quantity’ or, 
more particularly, in some variety of quantity, such 
as ‘‘number,”’ ‘‘motion,’’ ‘‘time,’’ or ‘‘place.’’ There is 
no inherent difficulty in interpreting the meaning of 
either ‘indivisible in formula’’ or ‘“‘indivisible in 
time.”’ Any formula is in itself, as formula, divisible, 
but a thing is one in formula when the formula states 
its essence; and therefore, in a process in which a thing 
changes in size, the thing may be said to be the same in 
formula at the beginning and end of the process (ibid. 
1016*32—53). A thing is one in time either in the sense 
that it is continuous, since the continuous has its own 
motion and the motion is one when it is indivisible in 


composing individual things into their 
ultimate parts; the universal] states the 
unity which constitutes the form of the 
whole. The error of earlier philosophers in 
treating principles consisted, therefore, in 
their failure to distinguish what is one in 
formula from what is one in number or to 
treat either adequately .™ 

Things are one in form or species when 
they have a cingle formula or definition. 
A definition may serve to identify a thing 
which is one in number; it may be applied 
to two or more members of a single spe- 
cies; and if it is the essential definition, it 
is not only the statement of the form and 
the formal cause but also the principle of 
all proof and change and, as such, is pre- 
supposed in the scientific use of efficient, 
final, and material causes. The discovery 


time, or in the sense that its substratum is one, as the 
various things that are melted have a single sub- 
stratum, such as air or water (ibid. 1016*5—24). Be- 
tween these two extremes of form and matter, there 
are the cases of individuals which are one in form and 
number and of substrata which are one in form. Partic- 
ular problems determine the selection of time or place 
as the discriminating quantity of that which is one in 
number. Thus, in treating common sense, when 
Aristotle is concerned to show that both the power 
and the time of its exercise are indivisible, he does so 
by differentiating ‘‘indivisible in being’’ from ‘“‘in- 
divisible in place and in number,”’ for he concludes 
that common sense is divisible in being (inasmuch as 
it perceives two separate objects at once in discrimi- 
nating between them) but in that perception it is un- 
divided in place and in number (On the Soul iii. 2. 
426>24—42795). His problem in chap. 8 of Book xiii of 
the Metaphysics, where he is refuting the Platonists’ 
conception of ideal numbers, on the contrary, is to 
show that they have failed to distinguish between the 
two varieties of principles and that the One would 
have to be a principle in both senses, as form or sub- 
stance and as part or matter, and thus be indivisible 
both in formula and in time. 


% Metaph. xiv. 1. 108759-18; i. 5. 986618-987«2, 


52 In the enumeration of the kinds of causes, \éyos 
is usually equated with the formal cause (cf. Phys. ii. 
3. 1949826-29; Metaph. iii. 2. 9961-14; viii. 4. 1044936- 
b1; xii. 3. 1070°21—22). On the other hand, the prin- 
ciple of all proof is substance (cf. Metaph. vii. 9 
1034°30—-51). Moreover, when causes are used as 
middle terms, the definition is implicated in each of 
the causes (cf. Post. Anal. ii. 11. 9420-26). The de- 
pendence of causal proof on form and Adyos is worked 
out in detail by L. Robin, ‘‘Sur la conception aristotéli- 
cienne de la causalité,’’ Archiv fiir Geschichte der Phi- 
losophie, XXIII (1909-10), 1-28 and 184-210. 
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of substance is therefore an essential part 
of the investigation of being, process, 
knowledge, and statement, for substance 
is prior in all senses: in formula, in knowl- 
edge, and in time.®? To signify the achieve- 
ment of this identity of the principles of 
proof, knowledge, and being—since the 
principles of things and processes must be 
knowable and statable in the degree that 
science is possible—Aristotle joins the 
term “formula” (Aéyos) to terms like ‘‘de- 
finitory” (dprorixés),54 or “substance” 
(obcia),® or “essence” (rd ri Hv efvac), or 
“essential” (7d ri éore)*” to signify “essen- 
tial definition”; and he uses “formula” in 
juxtaposition with and as synonym for 
“substance,” “essence,” ‘form,’ ‘“‘spe- 
cies,” and “actuality.”** The discovery of 
such definitions depends on the solution of 
problems of language and, even more, of 
problems of fact; for the unity of a defini- 
tion is not merely a unity by continuity or 
conjunction of statements, like the Jliad, 
but of the essential inherence of a predi- 
cate in a subject because of the unity of 
the thing, and nothing which is not a 
species of a genus will have an essence.*® 
The thing and the formula, however, are 
wholes; and the correspondence between 


63 Metaph. vii. 1. 1028*31—>2. 
54 Ibid. viii. 4. 1043531. 


55 Cat. 1. 192, 4, 7, and 9-10; Post. Anal. ii. 13. 
97°19; Gen. and Corrup. ii. 9. 335°7; Parts Anim. iv. 
9. 685516; 13. 695>18-19; Gen. Anim. i. 1. 7155; ii. 1. 
731>19-20; v. 1. 778834-35; Metaph. v. 9. 1018*10-11; 
vii. 11. 1037924; x. 3. 1054935—>1; xi. 7. 106421—22. 


56 Phys. ii. 3. 194627; Metaph. v. 2. 1013927; 6. 
1016*33; 29. 102429; vii. 4. 1029520; 5. 1031°12. 

87 Post. Anal. i, 4. 73936—37, 38. 

58 For otola, cf. Meteorology iv. 12. 38929 and 
390°6; Parts Anim. i. 1. 642°19-20; Metaph. vii. 10. 
103526. For 7d ri fw ela, cf. On the Soul ii. 1. 
412>15-16; Metaph.i. 10. 993*17-18; vi. 1. 1025>28—29. 
For cléos, cf. Phys. i. 1. 190916; iv. 1. 209%21-22; 
On the Soul i. 1. 403>1—2; ii. 2. 414913-14; Gen. Anim. 
ji. 1. 73294~-5; Metaph. iii. 2. 99658; vii. 11. 10365; 
viii. 4. 1044>12; xii. 2. 106934; xiv. 5. 109224. For 
uopdy, Cf. Metaph. vii. 1. 1042°28-—29, and for évépyea, 
ibid, vii. 2. 1043919. 

59 Metaph. vii. 4. 1030°6->13; viii. 6. 1045°12—14; 
Vv. 24. 1023931-34; Post. Anal. ii. 7. 92>30-32; 10. 
93>29-37; Poet. 20. 1457928-30. 


them is such that parts of the formula cor- 
respond to parts of the thing, even though 
there are parts of the thing which are not 
represented in the formula and parts of 
the formula which do not represent parts 
of the thing. 

All scientific statements are either de- 
finitory or demonstrative, and the prob- 
lems of scientific method turn on the rela- 
tion of definition to demonstration,® for 
that relation has a bearing both on the re- 
lation of knowledge or statement to exist- 
ence and on the relation of premise to con- 
clusion. All the characteristics of dis- 
course, including those which make pos- 
sible the correspondence of statement to 
things, may be deduced from the possibil- 
ity of relating statements about a thing 
to statements of what it is or that it ex- 
ists. Since they are the principles of that 
inferential relation, the principle of con- 
tradiction—that the same attribute can- 
not at the same time belong and not be- 
long to the same subject in the same re- 
spect—and the principle of excluded mid- 
dle—that there cannot be an intermediate 
between two contradictories, but of one 
subject we must either affirm or deny any 
one predicate—are the most certain of all 
principles, both best known and nonhypo- 
thetical. They cannot be demonstrated, 
but the consequences of denying them can 
be shown by examining the implications 
of any statement which is made. Discourse 
and reasoning depend on definition or lim- 
itation: a starting-point of demonstration 
which is not itself demonstrated, for dis- 
cussion and reasoning are destroyed if a 
reason is asked for everything; a finite 
number of meanings for any given word, 
in order that a single meaning may be con- 
veyed; and a finite number of predica- 


60 On the Soul i. 3. 407925-31 and Post. Anal. ii. 
1-10, 89523-94919. 


6 Metaph. iv. 4. 1006*5-11 and xi. 6. 1063>7—-14. 
62 Ibid. iv. 4. 1006°31—>11. 
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tions, which depend on differentiating the 
essential definition of a thing from acci- 
dental predications about it.®* 

The limitations set in discourse are, at 
the one extreme, individuals, to which dis- 
course may be applied as subjects, and, at 
the other extreme, principles, which state 
the reasons for affirming predicates of 
subjects in the flow of discourse. There can 
be neither definition nor demonstration of 
sensible individual substances, because 
they have matter whose nature makes 
them capable of being or of not being. 
The individual is neither matter nor for- 
mula alone, but matter and formula; and 
science therefore treats both of existing 
things in their universal aspects and of 
universal laws of being and process in 
their existential applications by treating 
the formula in its generality. The formula, 
however, may include matter, not the in- 
dividual matter of the concrete thing but 
the matter which is the potentiality of the 
processes proper to the thing, as the defi- 
nition of “snub,” as distinguished from 
“concave,” includes ‘‘nose”’ without being 
dependent on reference to individual 
noses. The definitions of the physical sci- 
ences are of this sort. Or the formula may 
be independent of the matter in which the 
form must exist, as ‘concave’ may be de- 
fined without reference to what is con- 
cave. The definitions of the mathematical 
sciences are of this sort.*4 The causes and 
principles of the different things studied 
in the different sciences are different. Even 
those principles which the sciences share 
are the “‘same”’ only universally and ana- 
logically, not literally; and therefore it is 
only analogically that there are three ele- 
ments and four causes and principles of all 
things.® Yet for that very reason it is im- 
portant that there is but one heaven, since 

63 Ibid. 1007*21-17. 


64 Ibid, vi. 10, 1039>20—-104095; x. 9. 1058*37—>21; 
xi. 7. 1064°10-28. 


6 Ibid, xii. 4, 1070*31—35. 


the universe as a whole and the processes 
in it are one as a concrete thing as well as 
in form, and the unmovable first mover is 
one both in formula and in number.” The 
subject matter of metaphysics includes, 
and is determined by, forms which are and 
are known without matter, for the anal- 
ysis of the first cause is based, in the in- 
vestigation of the scientific grounds and 
principles of things, in the knowledge of 
things, and in the statement of that 
knowledge, not as they are, or are known, 
or are stated in their proper species and 
according to particular sciences, but uni- 
versally and qua being. Many of the uni- 
versal terms employed in metaphysical 
inquiry, like “being” and “unity,” are 
the same and are one thing in the sense 
that they are implied in one another but 
not in the sense that they are explained by 
the same formula or definition.*’ If there 
were no forms which exist without matter 
or if there were eternal forms for all things 
that exist, there would be no need for 
metaphysics as a science distinct from 
physics. These opposite forms of the con- 
fusion of physics and metaphysics Aris- 
totle attributed to Democritus and Plato, 
for both of whom reduction is possible be- 
cause the distinction between mathemat- 
ics and physics is ignored, in one case, by 
reducing bodies to mathematical forms 
and their combinations and, in the other, 
by making numbers independent exist- 
ences.®® 

Both physics and mathematics require 
separation in thought and definition of 
what is inseparable in fact. Despite the 
differences between physical and mathe- 
matical definitions, to which Aristotle re- 
fers repeatedly and briefly in his numer- 
ous developments of the difference be- 
tween “snub” and “concave,” physics re- 


8 Ibid. 8. 1074*31-38. 
87 Ibid. iv. 2, 1003>19-1004*9. - 


68 Gen. and Corrup. i. 2. 315>24-33; Metaph. i. 9. 
996*24—>1. 
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quires separation by thought or definition 
of the forms of changing things from the 
matter from which they are inseparable in 
number, and mathematics requires like 
separation by thought or definition of 
quantity from the same matter from 
which it likewise is inseparable in num- 
ber.*® Moreover, the further inquiries in 
each require further separation by defini- 
tion or formula of what is inseparable in 
fact or number. Thus motion may be one 
generically (in this sense any instance of 
“locomotion” is one generically with any 
other instance of locomotion, but gener- 
ically different from “alteration,” which 
is motion in quality rather than in place); 
or it may be one specifically (in this sense 
“whitening” is generically the same as 
“blackening” but differs from it specifi- 
cally, and every instance of blackening is 
specifically the same with every other in- 
stance of blackening); or it may be one 
absolutely, that is, essentially and numer- 
ically (and it is in this sense that investi- 
gation is possible of “that which” is in 
motion, “that in which” the motion takes 
place, and “that during which” it oc- 
curs).”° The analysis of motion and time, 
conceived in this absolute, that is, con- 
crete, sense, requires a consideration of 
points and moments in which a differen- 
tiation must be made between what is one 
in number and what is one in thought or 
formula. A “point” marked off in the mo- 
tion of any thing is a single point, al- 
though it is not single in formula, since it 
must be considered both as a finishing- 
point relative to what came before and as 
a starting-point relative to what is to 
come.” In like fashion, the “now” is the 
same in each of its instances and underly- 
ing all its relations; but, since it is the 
measure of time, it is in another sense dif- 


69 Gen. and Corrup. i. 5. 320%17-25. 
70 Phys. V. 4. 227>3-2283. 
1 Ibid. viii. 8. 262*19-21 and 263512-14. 


ferent, for it is relative to the before and 
after, and in that respect differs in for- 
mula and in what is predicated of it.” 
Time is always at a beginning and at an 
end, and in much the same fashion the 
“convex” and the “concave” in the cir- 
cumference of a circle can be separated in 
thought and formula, although they are 
inseparable in number.”* Finally, the 
problem of whether the parts of the soul 
are separated, as are the parts of the body 
or any other divisible thing, or whether 
they are separable by definition but are by 
nature inseparable, like convex and con- 
cave in the circumference of a circle, may 
be put aside as irrelevant in ethics’ and 
be taken up in psychology ;* and the parts 
of the soul, which are differentiated by 
their powers, in turn, include an irrational 
part and are possessed of a rational prin- 
ciple or formula.” 

As substance in the sense of the con- 
crete individual is distinct from sub- 
stance in the sense of the universal defi- 
nition, so, too, the rational process by 
which universals are known is distinct 
from the sensitive processes by which par- 
ticulars are experienced; and the same 
word, \éyos, is used to signify “definition” 
as contrasted to concrete thing and “rea- 
son” as contrasted to sense. The univer- 
sals of science are differentiated from the 
particulars of sense as that which is better 
known in nature in contrast to that which 
is better known to us; and the effort of sci- 
ence is therefore to bring the evidence of 
sense and the evidence of argument or 
reason into conformity and agreement. 
Aristotle’s scientific works are dotted with 
passages in which he tries to supplement 


72 Ibid. iv. 11. 219>19-33. 
18 Ibid. iv. 3, 222*33—-»5. 
™ Nic. Eth. i. 13. 1102*28-32. 


15 On the Soul ili. 4. 429910—-13; 9. 432°15-22; 10. 
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the results of experience and observation 
by arguments and definitions in an effort 
to base the credibility (aio7s) of theory 
on both sense and reason (éyos).77 Reason 
or argument, on the one hand, is a source 
of explanations not accessible to sense; 
and, on the other hand, since it is con- 
cerned with universals, it is not held to the 
minuteness and precision of unrelated de- 
tail present to sense.”® Aristotle’s criti- 
cisms of his predecessors turn on the in- 
adequacy of their arguments to treat of 
the data of experience or on their reliance 
on arguments without having collected all 
the information that can be gathered 
through sense or on the discrepancies be- 
tween their arguments and the evidence 
of sense and experience; and he praises 
Democritus for the thoroughness of his 
reduction of all phenomena to a single ar- 
gument.’® He often shows, in particular, 
that the testimony of sight is in conform- 
ity with the consequences of his argument 
in questions of astronomy, meteorology, 
and anatomy; and there is evidence that 
he used illustrations for purposes of 
proof in his biological writings.*° 

Yet, in spite of the fact that reason and 
experience may be in agreement, what is 
prior in reason or formula is not prior ac- 
cording to sensation, and one and the 
same formula applies to many individual 
things, which are external to the soul 
(whereas universals are in a sense internal) 
and which are differentiated by matter or 
by place and time.*! Argument or reason 
is therefore opposed to experience as 

7 Cf. Phys. viii. 8. 262817-19; Gen. and Corrup. ii. 
10. 336%15-19; On Youth and Old Age 2. 468*22-23; 
Hist. Anim. i. 6. 491*23-25; Parts Anim. ii. 8. 653>22, 


30; iii. 4. 666*13, 19-20; Gen. Anim. i. 2. 716817—23; 
ii. 4. 740°4-5. 


78 Meteorol. i. 7. 344°5—-6; Pol. vii. 7. 1328919-21. 

7 Phys. viii. 3. 253932—>2; Gen. and Corrup. i. 8. 
324°32-325923; Metaph. i. 5. 98631-98782. 

80 On the Heavens i. 5. 272*5-7; Meteorol. i. 6. 
343>28-34; Parts Anim. iv. 5. 67937-68083. 

81 Metaph. v. 11. 1018°32-34; xii. 8. 1074933-35; 
Post. Anal. i. 31. 87528-35; On the Soul ii. 5. 417>18-28. 


knowledge of universal to knowledge of in- 
dividual: the inductive process, which 
begins from sense and the individual, or 
from what is confused but more observ- 
able to us, leads to reason and the universal, 
or to what is clearer according to argu- 
ment;®? and a demonstration which pro- 
ceeds from the rational principle or defini- 
tion is contrary and supplementary to a 
demonstration by induction.** What is 
better known in the order of argument is 
contrasted to what is better known to 
sense, moreover, even in the case of sci- 
entists who have been led astray in their 
arguments and theories,® while the “ap- 
pearances” or “phenomena” (gavoueva) 
which are observed by sensation or ad- 
mitted by opinion are contrasted to argu- 
ments, sometimes as what appears to us 
even though it is contrary to fact and 
sometimes as what is verified as actually 
occurring. 

The fashion in which Aristotle uses 
phenomena to supplement arguments, 
recognizing that the one may be illusory 
and the other fallacious, is well illustrated 
in his discussion of what we have come to 
call the “fifth element”? and what Aris- 
totle called the “‘first of the bodies.” He 
remarks after his demonstration of the ex- 
istence and qualities of this first and sim- 
ple body that these conclusions will be 
clear to anyone who credits the assump- 
tions he has made; and then he adds that 
his argument or theory (Adyos) seems to 
confirm phenomena and to be confirmed 
by them.** He goes for data concerning the 
phenomena to common opinion, to sense 
experience, and to common meanings of 
words. He appeals, first, in support of his 


82 Metaph. i. 1. 981°12—24. 
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theory of the “first body” to the common 
conceptions which all men, barbarians and 
Greeks, have of the existence and nature 
of the gods. Arguing, second, that the evi- 
dence of the senses is sufficient to convince 
us within the limits of human certainty, 
he points out that the record of astronomi- 
cal observation shows no change in the 
scheme of the outermost heavens. Finally, 
the common name, aether, handed down 
from our distant ancestors, is evidence, 
since the name is derived from the fact 
that it “runs always’ for an eternity of 
time, that they conceived of the first body 
in much the manner that Aristotle had 
expressed, for, he adds, the same manner 
of speaking has recurred in men’s usage 
again and again. Phenomena, as generally 
accepted, are probable; they are known 
through the senses and can be checked in 
the scope and unanimity of recorded ob- 
servations; and the history of beliefs and 
of language supplies information concern- 
ing what has appeared to be the case to 
men. The ideal of science, stated in terms 
of phenomena, is to have arguments and 
phenomena agree;*’ and theories are re- 
futed either because they ignore the phe- 
nomena or are inconsistent with both phe- 
nomena impartially observed and valid 
contradictory arguments.** The test by 
means of phenomena is used, moreover, in 
practical as well as in theoretical argu- 
ments, as when both occurrences and ar- 
guments are used to demonstrate that the 
legislator should direct all his military as 
well as his civil measures to the provision 
of leisure and the establishment of peace.*® 
To possess an argument (Adyos) or to fol- 
low consequences in accordance with an 
argument, therefore, may be to have a 

87 On the Soul fi. 2. 414825; On Youth and Old Age 


4. 469923-29; Metaph. xiv. 1. 1087>2-3; Rhet. ii. 22. 
1396*3-7, 31-11; Pol. i. 5. 1254*20-21. 


88 Meteorol. li. 5, 362>12-14; On the Soul ii. 7. 
418>23-24. 
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reasonable and intelligible analysis perti- 
nent to checking the facts, establishing 
scientific knowledge, and discovering 
grounds of sure belief;°° it may simply 
signify the possession of a doctrine or 
opinion, more frequently false than true ;* 
and, finally, it may refer to the subject 
matter or topic of inquiry,” or the form of 
disquisition or disputation consequent on 
inquiry and synonymous with syllogizing, 
reasoning, or conversing.®* 

The organization of propositions and 
the processes of reasoning cannot be made 
to duplicate in all details the structure of 
things and the phenomena of becoming, 
and it is easily possible to reason errone- 
ously even from sound principles and to 
misinterpret accurate observations. Rea- 
soning rests on statements, mental or 
verbal, and consists in following through 
to other assertions from what has been 
stated ; refutation is reasoning which leads 
to the contradiction of a given proposi- 
tion. There is no simple means of avoiding 
the danger in both reasoning and refuta- 
tion that the principle may seem to be 
true and the inference may seem to follow 
in the words or even in the interpretation 
of the words, and yet principle and con- 
clusion may reflect nothing in fact. We 
cannot exhibit the things themselves in 
argument or avoid recourse to symbolic 
devices, and undue skepticism concerning 
the discrepancies between the changing 


90 Phys. iii. 7, 207933—>1; On the Heavens iii. 8. 
306515-16; Gen. and Corrup. ti. 3. 330°1-7; On Respi- 
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Metaph. xiii. 8. 1084*9-10; xiv. 1. 1088°4—6; Pol. vii. 
7. 1328°10-15. 
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world and the generalities of statement re- 
duces its proponent to the predicament of 
Cratylus, who did not think it right to say 
anything but confined himself to wiggling 
his finger in designation of things.% 

Since it is impossible to discuss by bringing 
in the things themselves, and since we use 
names in the place of things as symbols for 
them, we suppose that what follows in the 
names, follows in the things as well, just as we 
suppose for calculators in the case of their 
counters. The two cases [of names and things], 
however, are not alike, for names are finite as 
is the sum-total of assertions, while things are 
infinite in number. It is necessary therefore 
that the same assertion and a single name have 
several meanings. Accordingly, just as those 
who are not clever in manipulating their coun- 
ters in calculation are taken in by those who 
are expert, in the same fashion those who are 
unacquainted with the force of names in the 
case of arguments [Adyo.] commit paralogisms, 
both when they themselves discuss and when 
they listen to discussion of others. For this 
reason, then, as well as for others to be stated 
later, there are both syllogism and refutation 
which are apparent but not real.*® 


Just as the device of examining theopinions 
of men is a useful preliminary to discussing 
the principles of things, so, too, the exam- 
ination of the senses in which words are 
used is an important preliminary to un- 
derstanding the meanings of statements 
and the natures of things. The shift from 
science or demonstration to dialectic is 
from principles grounded in the nature of 
things to principles based on the authority 
of those who hold them; and the shift from 
dialectical to sophistical argumentation is 
from beliefs to deceptions which can be ex- 
plained only by examining the psychologi- 
cal and linguistic processes of those who 
are deceived and the moral intentions of 
those who perpetrate the deception. There 
are good reasons which induce some peo- 


%4 Metaph. iv. 5. 101087-15. 
% Soph. Ref. 1. 165°6—19. 


ple, like the Sophists, who make money 
from apparent but unreal wisdom, to take 
advantage of this appearance of reasoning 
and refuting. 

Sophistical refutation may produce the 
false appearance of an argument either by 
means of language (and this may be done 
in six different ways: by the ambiguity of 
individual words or by an indeterminate- 
ness of phrase, such as amphiboly, com- 
bination, division of words, accent, or 
form of expression) or by fallacies that are 
independent of language (and these all de- 
pend on changing the interpretation of 
what is said, such as the use of an expres- 
sion absolutely or with some qualification 
of respect or place or time or relation or on 
making more than one question one).% 
Deceptions which depend on the form of 
expression (Aéés) result from likeness in 
discourse, for it is difficult to distinguish 
what is signified by the same statement 
and what by different statements; and the 
man who can make those distinctions, 
Aristotle adds, is close to the understand- 
ing of truth. This kind of deception, which 
results from the use of an expression to de- 
note what does not belong to an object or 
a class as if it did, occurs more readily 
when we are engaged in an inquiry with 
others than when we proceed alone, for 
common inquiry is conducted by means of 
language, while individual inquiry is car- 
ried on as much by means of the object it- 
self. Yet a man is likely to be deceived, 
even when inquiring aloge, when he takes 
language as the basis for his inquiry, for 
the deception arises from the likenesses 
suggested by the language used rather 
than from the things signified.®” 

The lists and analyses of different 
meanings of words, which form an integral 
part of Aristotle’s arguments in the sci- 
ences, serve the purpose, not merely of 
conventional classification of usages or 
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arbitrary selection of a definition to be 
employed, but of avoiding equivocation 
and determining the application of word 
to thing.** The thing signified may be 
single and the same in number, species, or 
genus, and there is a place even for ana- 
logical terms; the danger is in ambiguity 
or equivocation, in which the same word is 
used with two or more meanings or essen- 
tial definitions. In its changed meanings 
the word applies to different things, and 
ambiguity may therefore occur by neglect- 
ing any of the important differentiations 
found in the examination of language as 
an instrument for stating the nature of 
things. One of the most frequent forms of 
ambiguity is the application of a word to 
things which have the same physical con- 
stitution or observable form but which 
differ, in that one lacks the power or func- 
tion proper to a thing of such constitution 
or form: in this fashion a living and a dead 
or artificial hand, eye, or animal are the 
same only in name.* Similarly, a word 
may be applied to the abstract universal 
and the physical particular, as ‘‘circle” 
may mean circle in general or an individ- 
ual circle involved in matter.!°° Or a word 
may be applied to matter and the passions 
which matter undergoes, as when bronze 
becomes hot or fluid, we call the bronze 
“hot” and “fluid,” and the hot and the 
fluid ‘“bronze.’?® Or the equivocation 
may arise from applying a word to a whole 
and its part, as in the case of a blood ves- 


8 Top. i. 18. 108°18-37; ii. 3. 110823-11157; v. 2. 
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100 Metaph. vii. 10. 1035*34—»3. 

101 Phys. vii. 3. 245>12—24691, or 245>26-246922, 


sel and a bit of blood vessel.' Again, a 
word may have a different meaning as ap- 
plied to different things and a different 
contrary to each of those meanings, as 
“sharp” is the contrary to a “flat’’ note 
or a “dull” edge, and similar shifts are in- 
volved when it is applied to flavors and 
angles.!°3 Finally, a word may be purely 
and completely equivocal, as when things 
happen wholly by chance to possess the 
same name.'°4 These differentiations are 
of particular importance in establishing 
the property of a thing or in refuting state- 
ments of alleged properties!” or in setting 
up a definition,! particularly in the physi- 
cal and biological sciences, where a word 
may mean the composite substance or the 
actuality or form, as “animal’’ may be 
thought to mean ‘‘a soul in a body” or a 
“‘soul.’’!°7 The fundamental errors of both 
Democritus and Plato may be specified 
by identifying the ambiguities on which 
they depend, for Democritus identified 
form with configuration without recogniz- 
ing that a living and a dead hand possess 
the same configuration or that a physician 
in a painting and a flute in a sculpture, in 
spite of their names, cannot perform the 
functions proper to physician and flute,!°* 
while Plato separated the Form and the 
sensible so completely that, despite con- 
tentions of Platonists to the contrary, the 
Idea of a thing and a particular instance of 
it have in common only the name they 
share.!° 

Although discourse (Adyos) is, in one 


102 Parts Anim. ii. 2. 647>17-—20. 

103 Top. i. 15. 10699-35, 107913-17, 107>13-—26; 
Phys. vii. 4. 2486-10. 

104 Nic. Eth. i. 6. 1096526—27. 

10 Top. v. 2. 129>30—130*28. 

106 Tbid. vi. 1. 189925-27; 7. 146°33-35. 

107 Metaph. viii. 3. 1043%29—>4; cf. also On the Souli. 
1. 4039-19; ii. 1. 41225-41393; Parts Anim. i. 1. 
640529-641932. 

108 Parts Anim. i. 1. 64029-64156. 

109 Metaph. i. 9. 990>6—8, 991°5-8; xiii. 4. 10792—4, 
35-53; Top. vi. 10. 148914—-21. Plato and the Plato- 
nists, however, held that the name shared by an Idea 
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sense, synonymous with thought (é:avoa), 
it is also, in another sense, not only dis- 
tinct from thought but even contrary to 
it. The same method of discussion, conse- 
quently, is not suited to all opponents, for 
some stand in need of persuasion and 
others of compulsion. In the one case, the 
thought rather than the expressed argu- 
ment must be met, and the thought is 
often based on difficulties derived from 
observation of the sensible world: refuta- 
tion in such discussions should be directed 
to removing the source of error or igno- 
rance. In the other case, those who argue 
for the sake of argument (Adyos) can be 
convinced only by emending the argument 
as expressed in words;!"” for it is possible to 
speak rightly in a sense and still think 
wrongly or be ignorant in another sense, 
since one’s words may have a defensible 
meaning if properly qualified."!' Some- 
times similar arguments are advanced by 
those who hold a conviction and those 
who merely assert the position without 
conviction; sometimes it is utterly im- 
possible to believe what is asserted, as, for 
example, in the case of the assertion that 
the same thing is and is not, which some 
people think Heraclitus made; and, in 
general, a man does not necessarily be- 
lieve what he says." 

Aristotle finds many instances in the 
doctrines of earlier philosophers‘ in 
which a position is held, not because it 
resolves a difficulty, but merely for the 
sake of argument;! and, conversely, one 
of the signs which he adduces to show that 
scientific demonstration must proceed 
from necessary premises is the objection 
which we raise against any professed dem- 
and by the particular which participated in it was used 


univocally and not equivocally (cf. Metaph. i. 6. 
987>7-10 and x. 10. 1059°10—-14). 


0 Metaph. iv. 5. 1009*18-25. 

11 Thid, 1009930-36. 113 Jbid. 3. 1005>23-26. 
u2 Tbid. 6. 101193-13. 14 Phys. i, 2. 185°5-12. 
16 Tbid. 6. 1011>1-3; 7. 1012%5-7. 


onstration, that its major premise is not 
a necessary truth, either because we think 
it impossible absolutely or at least for the 
sake of argument." When a point is a 
matter of indifference to the inquiry in 
hand, it may be assumed for the sake of 
argument;!!” but some limitation must be 
put on such modes of argument because 
of their effect, not on the argument, but 
on the hearer. It is dangerous, thus, to 
maintain some positions—such as that 
pleasure is the good and that to do injus- 
tice is better than to suffer it—because 
resentment is inspired if one is thought to 
maintain them, not for the sake of argu- 
ment, but because one really thinks them 
to be true.''8 Even the use of language that 
flows from knowledge is no guaranty of its 
meaning, for scientific proofs and the 
verses of Empedocles can be uttered by 
men under the influence of the passions, 
and those who have just begun to learn a 
science can string together scientific 
phrases without knowing the science.'!® 
Indeed, one usually has recourse to a long 
story (Adyos), like those which slaves tell, 
when one has nothing sound to say.” The 
rule in interpretation, conversely, is to 
seek meanings in content or intention 
rather than in the accidents of words; and, 
even in the case of law, the rule of equity 
bids us be merciful to the weaknesses of 
human nature, to think less about the 
laws than about the man who framed 
them, and less about what he said (Aéyos) 
than about what he meant (dcavora).! 

It is useful, for dialectical purposes, to 
have examined the number of meanings 
of a term both for the sake of clarity and 
to insure that our reasonings be in accord- 
ance with the actual facts and not ad- 

use Post. Anal. i. 6. 74618-21. 

17 Nic, Eth. vi, 13, 1144928-33. 

U8 Top, viii. 9. 160>17-22. 

ue Nic, Eth. vii. 3. 1147918-24. 


120 Metaph. xiv. 3. 1091°5-9. 
121 Rhet. i, 14, 1374>10-16. 
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dressed to the terms alone. Such examina- 
tion helps one also both to avoid being 
misled and to mislead by false reasoning. 
The latter manner of verbal discussion, 
however, is not proper even to dialectic, 
and dialecticians should resort to it only 
when the subject of discussion cannot be 
treated in any other way;' and it is jus- 
tified then, under the rule that against an 
objector who sticks at nothing the defense 
should stick at nothing.’ The demonstra- 
tion of the ambiguity of their terms is not 
an effective device against people who 
argue eristically, and they must be treat- 
ed, not as refuting but as merely appear- 
ing to refute, for arguments are solved in 
such discussions by appeal to general esti- 
mation rather than to truth; but ambigui- 
ties should be removed from definitions in 
most discussions, and even against Plato- 
nists the demonstration that some of 
Plato’s definitions do not apply to the 
Ideas is a useful argument.'*4 Nonetheless, 
even in the treatment of fallacies and 
sophistical refutations, where the argu- 
ment which turns on words alone is the 
commonest and most usual source of fal- 
lacies,'*5 the distinction between argu- 
ments directed against the expression 
and arguments directed against the 
thought is absurd, for any pertinent 
treatment of the expression, even when 
the words are used ambiguously, is 
directed against the thought; and, 
conversely, in the fallacy of many ques- 
tions, when several problems are made 
into one, the refutation is purely verbal 
and therefore no refutation.!27 

In scientific discourse the formula is 
considered in relation to its subject mat- 
ter, and the adequacy or truth of state- 


122 Top. i, 18. 108818-37. 123 Toid. v. 4. 13493-4. 


124 Soph. Ref. 17. 175°31-176528; Top. vi. 10. 
148*14-22, 


125 Soph. Ref. 1. 1653-6. 
126 Ibid. 10. 17012-1712, 
127 Ibid, 30, 181>19-24, 


ment is tested by reference to things. 
Statements, including scientific proposi- 
tions, may also be considered in relation 
to men, and the adequacy or effectiveness 
of statement is measured by the convic- 
tion or belief produced. The conviction of 
one who has acquired scientific knowledge 
is unshakable;!** but, even if what is said 
is based on the most exact knowledge, it 
does not always produce conviction, for 
scientific argument (6 xara thy émcorhunv 
doyos) implies instruction, and there are 
audiences who are unaffected by scien- 
tific reasons as there are people whom one 
cannot instruct.!”* If discourse is used for 
the purposes of science and for the attain- 
ment of truth, the proposition is con- 
structed to express a reason or an argu- 
ment adequate to the form of the thing, 
and all three—statement, reason, and 
form—may be signified by the same word, 
déyos. If discourse is used for the purposes 
of communication and for the inducement 
of conviction, the effectiveness of reasons 
and the conception of subject matter are 
both determined by the constitution and 
predisposition of the audience. Three 
kinds of persuasion are furnished by 
speech (Adyos): the first depends on the 
character of the speaker, the second on 
putting the hearer into a certain state of 
mind, and the third on the speech (Adyos) 
itself in so far as it proves or seems to 
prove.!%° 

What is true and what is just have a 
natural tendency to prevail over their op- 
posites and to be more persuasive; but, 
whereas the end of inquiry and proof is to 
bring formula, knowledge, and thing into 
coincidence, persuasion is produced if the 
speech is delivered in a manner which 
arouses confidence in the speaker or if the 
passions of the hearers are aroused by the 
speech or if a truth or apparent truth is 

128 Post. Anal. i, 2, 72832—>4, 


129 Rhet, i, 1. 1355*24-29. 130 Tbhid, 2, 135651—4. 
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established in the speech by means of 
arguments apparently suited to the sub- 
ject matter. To employ these means of 
persuasion the speaker must be capable 
(1) of syllogizing or reasoning, (2) of un- 
derstanding characters and virtues, and 
(3) of understanding the passions and 
how they are aroused. The art of rhetoric, 
which is the study of means of persuasion, 
is therefore closely related to ethics and 
politics; and the manner of their relation 
may be seen, as was true also of the rela- 
tion of logic to the theoretic sciences, by 
the derivative meanings attached to the 
word \éyos by the extension of “discourse” 
to the rational processes pertinent to the 
functions of speech. In scientific discourse 
the effort is to discover a formula or reason 
or form; déyos is contrasted as reason, in 
this enterprise, to both sensation and the 
concrete thing, in spite of the fact that 
verbal discourse may be in contradiction 
with reason. In practical discourse the 
effort is not to know virtue but to make 
men virtuous, and virtue is determined by 
the rule of right reason; \dyos is contrasted 
as reason, in this enterprise, to character 
and passion, in spite of the fact that words 
may be determined by passion and action 
may be determined by words or passions 
rather than by reason. Rhetoric is there- 
fore not an instrument of ethics and poli- 
tics, although it is useful; and its scope, 
like that of dialectic, which likewise de- 
rives its principles from opinions and com- 
mon-places, is not limited to any one sub- 
ject matter but is universal. The criterion 
for rhetorical performance is not found in 
right reason, which determines the vir- 
tues of men and their relations under law, 
but in the common-places by which argu- 
ments are selected appropriate to speaker, 
occasion, and audience. Logic is an instru- 
ment of the sciences, since it treats of the 
construction and demonstration of formu- 
lae which express the nature and processes 
of things. Rhetoric, as a faculty of per- 


suasion, treats of the construction of argu- 
ments, plausible to the occasion, which 
fix opinions and may lead to action. The 
“argument” of rhetoric is adapted to the 
character of the audience; the “reason”’ 
of the practical sciences determines what 
the character of individual men and the 
laws of the association of groups of men 
ought to be. 

Reason (\édyos) is related to nature dif- 
ferently in the discovery of truth and the 
achievement of good. Truth is found in 
nature, reason, and statement; men are 
good by nature, habit, or reason. Speech 
may be contrary to reason in both: it may 
be the statement of fallacious argument 


and false conclusion, and it may be the: 


consequence or the cause of immoral hab- 
its and actions. Reason may persuade to 
actions contrary to both nature and habit, 
and the problems of ethics and politics are 
determined by the fact that the good is 
achieved when nature, habit, and reason 
are in harmony; and yet, although man 
alone possesses reason, teaching and argu- 
ment are not effective with all men.!*! As 
a consequence, the problems of action 
must be treated in terms both of the moral 
habits of individuals and of the political 
constitutions of states. Moral virtue is a 
habit determined relative both to the na- 
ture and to the circumstances of the in- 
dividual and also to the rule of right rea- 
son.!8? Reason may rule the irrational im- 
pulses of anger, wishing, and desire by 
means of habit, although only the prudent 
man is able to discern the rule of reason. 
Reason and mind are the end toward 
which nature strives in men. The state is a 
community, not merely of living beings, 
but of like beings, aiming at the best life 
possible. The various kinds of states and 
the many forms of government are deter- 

1a Pol, vii, 13. 133283811; 15, 1334>6-28; Nic. 
Eth. x. 9. 1179>2-31. : 


182 Nic, Eth. ti. 2. 1103626-1104910; 6. 110636- 
110792; iii. 12. 1119515-19; vi. 1. 1138>18-34; 13. 
114427-30. 
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mined by the various qualities of men and 
the many ways in which they seek happi- 
ness. The state is a natural composition 
and not a mere mixture; and conditions 
which determine its nature and unity, 
therefore, are not necessarily its organic 
parts but, rather, their ratio (Aédyos) rela- 
tive to the functions of the state with re- 
spect to such things as food, the arts, 
arms, revenue, religion, and decisions with 
respect to what is for the public interest 
and what is just in men’s dealings with 
each other.!33 Justice, which is the expres- 
sion of that ratio or proportion, is a virtue 
in the individual and the bond of union of 
the state.!%4 

Right reason (éyos) as it influences the 
formation of character and the promulga- 
tion of law, therefore, has analogies both 
to the definition (Aéyos) in which the na- 
ture of things is stated in the physical sci- 
ences and the formula (Adéyos) in which the 
proportions of quantities are stated in the 
mathematical sciences: 

What affirmation and negation are in 
thought [écavo.a], pursuit and avoidance are in 
desire; so that since moral virtue is a habit 
concerned with choice, and choice is deliberate 
desire, therefore both the reason [Aéyos] must 
be true and the desire right, if the choice is to 
be good, and the desire must pursue just what 
the reason asserts. Now this kind of thought 
and truth is practical: the good and the bad 
functioning of the intellect which is theoretic, 
and not practical nor productive, are truth and 
falsity respectively (for this is the work of 
every intellectual power); but the good func- 
tioning of the power which is practical and in- 
tellectual is truth in accordance with right de- 
sire,135 


Similar considerations are relevant to the 
consideration of political problems, for law 
is reason (vods) unaffected by desire.'** 

133 Pol, vii. 8. 1328*21->23; cf. Gen. and Corrup. 
i. 10. 328%5-17. 


134 Nic, Eth. v. 1-5. 112993-113416; Pol. i. 2. 1253* 
29-38; ii. 9. 1280°7—12; ii. 11. 1282>1—13; ifi. 16. 1287» 
28-65, 


185 Nic, Eth. vi. 2. 1139®21-31. 
186 Pol. iii. 16. 1287932, 


Consequently, one way of forming a vir- 
tuous character is by instruction and edu- 
cation; and the possibility of political or- 
ganization is to be found in the possession 
of speech, which permits man to differen- 
tiate the expedient and the inexpedient, 
the just and the unjust. Moreover, among 
the virtues there are those concerned with 
the interchange of words and deeds (Aéyor 
kal rpayuara) in social intercourse—friend- 
liness, which turns on a calculus of pleas- 
ures and pains; truthfulness, which de- 
pends on neither belittling what one has 
nor claiming more than one has; and ready, 
wit and tact!*”—as well as the virtues of 
the part of the soul which possesses reason 
(Adyos).!88 Similarly, as the state depends 
on speech and instruction for the forma- 
tion of the virtues of its citizens and the 
promulgation of laws appropriate to its 
constitution, so the art of politics deter- 
mines which of the sciences should be 
studied in a state, which sciences each 
class of citizens should learn, and up to 
what point they should be taught.'*® The 
art of rhetoric, as a final consequence, may 
use speech adapted for the purposes of per- 
suasion to the characters of men as they 
are and to the passions which may be in- 
cited in them. 

Discourse may be considered, finally, 
not only in relation to its subject matter 
or to men but in relation to the structure 
and unity which a work of literature pos- 
sesses when viewed as a concrete whole 
(cbvodov) composed of form and matter. 
Poetry is an imitation of things as they 
are or ought to be, and each kind of poetry 
produces its proper pleasure; but it is also 
a whole, complete in itself, with a begin- 
ning, middle, and end and with all the 
organic unity of a living creature.!“° Aris- 
totle therefore analyzes tragedy—and, by 


187 Nic. Eth. iv. 6-8. 1126>11—-1128>9. 
138 Ibid. vi. 1. 113993-15. 
139 Ibid. i. 2. 1094*27-7, 
140 Poet, 23. 1459°17-24, 
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implication, the other forms of poetry and 
the fine arts in general would submit to 
similar analyses—in terms of a whole con- 
sisting of six parts: plot, character, dic- 
tion, thought, spectacle, and melody, of 
which two are derived from the means, 
one from the manner, and three from the 
object of imitation. Discourse not only 
supplies the matter from which the trag- 
edy is constructed, since it is expressed in 
language (Adyos) with pleasurable acces- 
sories, but also the form, since the argu- 
ment or plot (Adyos xal piGos) is the end, 
the principle, and the soul of tragedy ;'" 
the poem itself, moreover, may be viewed 
in its unity as a single speech (Adyos). Four 
of the parts of tragedy, to which melody 
and spectacle are added, repeat thus in the 
new interrelations pertinent to the artistic 
use of speech the elements that went into 
the determination of its scientific and 
practical use. The things, thoughts, and 
formulae of scientific speech have become 
the plot (which is a combination of inci- 
dents or things—zpéyuara),! thethought, 
and the diction; while the reason, habit, 
and actions of ethics have become the 
thought, character, and plot. These alter- 
ations are signs of a change in the criteria 
pertinent to the use of language in art; for, 
whereas in science consideration of the 
attributes of things, one in number or in 
reason, furnished criteria for statement, 
and in action consideration of the propor- 
tions of habits and circumstances depend- 
ed on the rule of reason in the determina- 
tion of virtues and laws, in art considera- 
tions of plot, character, and thought may 
yield justification for the statement of the 
impossible and the portrayal of the im- 
moral. 

Tragedy is an imitation of action. In 
the natural order of things there are two 
causes of action: thought and character; 
and the agents of an action necessarily 


141 Ibid. 6. 1450*22-23, 38-39. 
142 Ibid. 1450%5, 22, 32-33, 37; 14. 1453>2-3. 


have distinctive qualities of character and 
thought, since it is from these that we 
ascribe certain qualities to their actions.'** 
Tragedy is essentially, however, an imita- 
tion not of persons but of action and life, 
of happiness and misery. The action of a 
play, consequently, is not for the sake of 
the characters, but the characters are in- 
cluded for the sake of the action.'*4 State- 
ment and action, in turn, serve to differ- 
entiate thought and character. Thought 
is defined as saying whatever can be said 
or what is appropriate to the occasion. 
The speeches in tragedy, therefore, fall 
under the arts of politics and rhetoric; and 
the older poets are said to have made their 
personages discourse like statesmen, the 
moderns like rhetoricians. Thought car- 
ries with it in tragedy reflections of the 
traits observed in scientific inquiry, for 
thought is shown in all that the characters 
say when proving or disproving some 
particular point or enunciating some uni- 
versal proposition. Character, on the 
other hand, carries with it the traits of 
moral decision, for it reveals choice by 
making clear the kind of thing a character 
chooses or avoids where the choice is not 
obvious, and consequently character is 
conveyed only in those speeches (Adyou) 
which express choice or avoidance.'* 
Character is therefore revealed by speech 
or action,!“* while thought includes all the 
effects of language, with the requirement 
only that it be shown to be consistent with 
action. 


In thought are included whatever effects are 
to be produced by language. Some of these ef- 
fects are proof and refutation, the arousing of 
emotions (such as pity, fear, anger, and the 
like), and again amplification and diminution. 
But it is clear that in the incidents also, when 
effects of pity or terror or amplification or prob- 
ability are to be produced, the same rules must 


143 Thid. 1449636-1450°7. 
144 Ibid, 1450°15-29. 
145 Thid. 1450>4-15. 


146 Ibid. 15. 1454917-19. 
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be used. The only, difference is that the effects 
in action must be apparent without explana- 
tion, whereas the effects in language are pro- 
duced by the speaker and arise from his lan- 
guage. For what would be the use of a speaker, 
if things were apparent in the fashion in which 
they should be and not because of the state- 
ment?!47 


Yet, in the construction of that combina- 
tion of incidents or things which consti- 
tutes the plot, argument and plot (Adyos 
kal yd0os) are used as synonymous 
terms;'** and, like the soul, in which the 
rational should rule the irrational part, the 
plot or story (Adyos), in the interests of 
probability, should never bemade up of im- 
probable or irrational parts (uépn &doya).149 
The speech (Adyos) is the most inclusive 
part of diction (Aéés), and the poem as a 
whole, in turn, is a single speech (dédyos), 
formed by the conjunction of many 
speeches.!5° 


lll. THE ARTS OF LANGUAGE: HUMAN 
STATEMENTS AND THEIR STRUCTURE 
The differentiation of the scientific, 

practical, and artistic uses of language 

serves to isolate the criteria that are rele- 
vant to the consideration of statements as 
argument and proof, as incitation to ac- 
tion or influence to good, and as artistic 
form and aesthetic object. Such distinc- 
tions do not depend, however, on classify- 
ing statements in fixed genera, as if they 
had natural forms, definitions, and species. 

A work which is essentially poetic may be 

practical in its effects on the characters 

of men and scientific in its statement of in- 
cidental arguments; and it may therefore 

be considered, so long as attention is di- 

rected either to practical consequences or 

to theoretic precision, in terms of other 
criteria than those of poetry. Poetry is 
treated as such in the Poetics; its educa- 


147 Thid, 19, 1456*36—8. 

148 Tbid. 5. 1449>7-9; 17. 1455934->2 and 16-17. 
149 Thid, 24. 1460*26-32. 

160 Tbid, 20. 1456520-21 and 1457928-30. 


tional function is taken up in the Politics; 
the statements and arguments of poets 
and of characters in poetry are analyzed in 
the Rhetoric; the moral situations and 
moral aphorisms of poets are used in the 
Nicomachean Ethics; and poetry and 
mythology are quoted as evidence in the 
Metaphysics. In like fashion, ethics and 
politics, though practical in character, are 
dependent on the conclusions and dis- 
tinctions of theoretic sciences like psy- 
chology, and arguments in the practical 
sciences are subject to the criteria of logi- 
cal demonstration. Science, in turn, may 
be considered relative to man as virtue to 
be pursued in life rather than as knowl- 
edge to be acquired relative to a subject 
matter; and considerations of order and 
style are not irrelevant to the verbal and 
symbolic forms in which the theoretic and 
practical sciences are set forth. These in- 
terrelations may be recognized, once the 
differentiation of linguistic functions has 
been made; and, what is more important, 
the consequences of substituting one set of 
criteria for another may then be stated 
unambiguously. 

A poem, thus, may be considered in 
terms of its own unity, its effect on audi- 
ences, or its imitation of actual things. To 
consider a poem in itself, however, is to 
consider what Aristotle calls its “proper 
pleasure,”’ that is, its effect on an audience 
so constituted and informed that its re- 
actions may be traced to causes proper to 
the work of art, but not necessarily on an 
audience taken at random, which might 
react to qualities accidental to a poem or 
its circumstances. The examination of 
such reactions without some control to re- 
late the reactions of the audience to qual- 
ities in the poem would furnish informa- 
tion concerning audiences rather than in- 
sight into the work of art. To consider a 
poem in itself is likewise to consider it as 
an organization of incidents, a develop- 
ment of characters, and an expression of 
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thoughts, and all of these are effective as 
imitations of nature and of life; but they 
are effective not as a literal report of what 
actually occurs but as an artistic repre- 
sentation which has a life of its own and a 
probability which does not depend on his- 
torical accuracy. 

A scientific argument, similarly, may 
be considered in terms oi its adequacy to 
the facts, its effect on those who examine 
it, and its own structure of development. 
To consider a demonstrative argument in 
terms of its adequacy to the facts, how- 
ever, is to trace it to first principles, which 
are indemonstrable. Principles which are 
believed by all men or by a consensus of 
scientists competent in the field are taken 
as true; yet the arguments to justify the 
acceptance of the principle scientifically 
are derived from the nature of things 
rather than from the authority of scien- 
tists, although that may be sufficient 
grounds for the belief of laymen. To con- 
sider a demonstrative argument in terms 
of its adequacy to the facts is likewise to 
trace the steps of its proof and the mean- 
ings of its terms; but the structure of sym- 
bolic organization and the assumed defi- 
nitions are determined neither by the na- 
ture of the symbols themselves nor by ar- 
bitrary conventions and modes of opera- 
tion but by the structure of things exam- 
ined in the inquiries of the sciences. 

A rhetorical argument, finally, may be 
examined in terms of its probable effects 
on an audience, its adequacy to its sub- 
ject matter, or its formal structure. To 
consider a rhetorical speech in terms of 
persuasion, however, is also to examine 
the subject matter treated, not as it is ac- 
cording to the conclusions of the most 
competent experts and scientists, but as it 
may be presented most effectively to a 
given kind of audience. To consider a 
rhetorical speech in terms of persuasion is 
likewise to consider its organization and 
structure, not as a work of art or as a 


demonstration of science, but in ’ rms of 
the appropriateness of the style and ar- 
rangement to the audience and circum- 
stances of the speech. 

The various uses to which language is 
put are thus subject to three arts of lan- 
guage—logic, rhetoric, and poetic—in 
which different purposes and different cri- 
teria select different aspects of language to 
constitute different wholes from different 
parts. Poetry may be distinguished from 
prose, and the prose of rhetorical meta- 
phor may be distinguished from the prose 
of literal logical proposition, by character- 
istics that can be found in the least parts 
of which statements are composed, as well 
as in the causes of unity which bind parts 
into organized wholes. Those character- 
istics of treatise, speech, and poem; of 
syllogism, enthymeme, and plot; of inter- 
pretation, communication, and style; and 
of proposition, sentence, and verse reflect 
in the qualities and structure of language 
the uses to which language is put and the 
relation of language to the thought ex- 
pressed and to the subject matter treated. 

In the sciences the concern is with state- 
ments literally true of some subject mat- 
ter, and the least part of the discourse with 
which the logician is concerned is there- 
fore a “term” or a word with a definition. 
Words which are used univocally, that is, 
wher. both the word and the definition an- 
swering to the word are the same, are care- 
fully differentiated from words which are 
used equivocally, that is, when a common 
name has different definitions, and from 
words which are related derivatively, that 
is, when words have different terminations 
but one is derived from the other. On the 
basis of those distinctions it is possible to 
enumerate ultimate categories of terms by 
considering their manner of definition, 
predication, derivation, contrariety, or 
variation in degree. Once nouns have been 
differentiated from verbs by considera- 
tions of predication and time, a sentence 
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may be defined as a significant portion 
of speech, some parts of which have an 
independent meaning as an utterance, 
though not as the expression of a judg- 
ment. The concern of logic is limited to 
propositions, that is, sentences which are 
true or false; and all other sentences, such 
as prayers, commands, threats, or all 
statements considered in any function 
other than their expression of truth or 
falsity, are relegated to the study of 
rhetoric or poetic.'*! A premise is a sen- 
tence affirming or denying one thing of 
another, and a syllogism or an argument 
is constructed by so relating two prem- 
ises that one term may be affirmed or 
denied of all or of some of another term 
because of the relations of those two 
terms to a third term. Moreover, the 
affirmation or denial in the premises and 
the conclusion may be merely stated or 
may be stated to be necessary or probable. 
A science, viewed in terms of the data of 
experience and the processes of inquiry, 
may be treated as a collection of terms and 
the interrelations among them: subjects 
of which attributes happen to be asserted, 
consequents which follow from their as- 
sertion, and attributes inconsistent with 
them. The principles of the science will be 
found in that collection of terms, but as 
argument and proof the science is depend- 
ent on the pre-existent knowledge from 
which the conclusion follows in teaching 
or demonstration. Since scientific knowl- 
edge cannot be other than it is, the truth 
obtained by demonstration will be neces- 
sary; and scientific demonstration must 
be an inference from necessary premises, 
that is, from premises in which the at- 
tribute is true in every instance of its sub- 
ject, essential and not accidental to its 
subject, and universal. We may, to be 
sure, fall into error in supposing our con- 
clusion to be primary and universal, but 
the search for scientific principles is an in- 
181 Interpret. 4. 17*1—7; cf. Poet. 19. 1456>8-13. 


quiry into essential definitions of the vari- 
ous genera of things and into the causes of 
inherence of attributes in the subjects in 
which they are found. 

The logician is concerned with the ex- 
amination of the conditions of proof and 
definition, for, although demonstration 
and scientific knowledge treat of necessary 
laws and invariable connections in things, 
it is possible to state the origins from 
which principles are derived and the 
grounds on which they are tested as well 
as the ways in which conclusions are de- 
rived validly from them in any science; 
and, although the sciences are distin- 
guished from each other by their subject 
matters, principles, and methods and al- 
though demonstration cannot move from 
one genus of things to another, the logic 
of propositions and proof is common to 
the sciences. The entire analysis, not only 
of premises and demonstrative syllogisms 
but also of terms, depends on the assump- 
tion of a difference between essential and 
accidental predication based on a differ- 
ence between substance and accident in 
existence. The demonstration of the ex- 
istence of substance is the task of the 
metaphysician, and the subject of his in- 
quiry includes the relation of statement to 
things, not, however, as the logician con- 
siders that relation but as an inquiry into 
their relative status as two instances of 
existence and into the implications de- 
rived from the nature of statements which 
are valid for the conditions of being. Ex- 
amination of the principles of the sciences, 
which are proper in each case to the genus 
of things studied in each science, leads the 
metaphysician to the examination of the 
most certain principles of all things, which 
are both best known and nonhypothetical 
—the principle of contradiction and the 
principle of excluded middle. These prin- 
ciples are strictly indemonstrable, but 
they are subject to negative demonstra- 
tion by reductio ad absurdum, since any 
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statement whatsoever, including state- 
ments about substance and accident, can 
be shown to depend on assuming them. 
The basic truths which are common to 
several sciences are one, not literally but 
by analogy, since they are used differently 
in application to the particular genera of 
the different sciences. A principle of limi- 
tation may therefore be applied in the 
mathematical and physical sciences, since 
it is not the function of a scientist to dem- 
onstrate the existence of his subject mat- 
ter or to solve difficulties that do not arise, 
truly or falsely, from the principles of his 
science. The differentiation of the theo- 
retic sciences, which have as their end 
simply to know, depends on differences 
found in the things which constitute their 
subject matter, but it can be stated in 
terms of differences in their principles and 
in the necessity of their conclusions. 

One large class of things exists ‘‘by na- 
ture,” and such natural or physical things 
are distinguished from the products of art 
by the possession of an internal principle 
of motion and rest. They move and re- 
main stationary in place according to fixed 
principles; some of them increase or de- 
crease in size as a result of biological proc- 
esses; some change in the qualities they 
possess and are generated and pass away. 
These natural things include compound 
inorganic bodies and their constitutive 
elements, plants and their parts, animals 
and their parts; all such objects are stud- 
ied in the sciences of physics, which are, 
in turn, differentiated into the various 
subdivisions of physical, biological, and 
psychological inquiry, according to kinds 
of natures and motions. In general, the 
concern of physics with “natures” is re- 
flected in its definitions and principles, for 
they are never purely formal but always 
include consideration of matter and mo- 
tion, and they are arrived at by induction 
from the changing things of experience. 
The surfaces and volumes, lines, points, 


and numbers, which are the subject mat- 
ter of mathematics, are contained, like the 
properties studied by the physicist, in 
physical bodies; and, indeed, they are also 
treated as physical properties rather than 
as mathematical entities in the various 
branches of physics. The mathematician, 
however, treats them differently from the 
physicist, for, although they cannot exist 
apart from matter and motion in fact, 
they can be abstracted in thought and 
treated separately in science. The defini- 
tions of mathematics therefore involve no 
reference to matter but are related to 
physical definitions as “curved” is to 
“snub”; and the principles of mathe- 
matics depend on this peculiarity of quan- 
tity which makes it alone among the prop- 
erties of things susceptible of abstract. sci- 
entific development. Quantities, so ucder- 
stood, include not only numbers, points, 
lines, surfaces, and solids but speech, time, 
and space, and the mathematical proposi- 
tion takes its most characteristic form as 
a formula which states a proportion or an 
equality. Things and their qualities may 
be arranged in serial order or in propor- 
tions; and, in addition to the inferential 
consequences which follow concerning 
quantities in mathematics, proportions 
may be found in the consideration of mo- 
tions, the genera of animals, the nature of 
justice in the physical and practical sci- 
ences, in analogies which yield insight into 
the likenesses of things in metaphysics, 
and in metaphors which have both rhetor- 
ical and poetic uses. Finally, those forms 
which not only can be known but also can 
exist apart from matter and motion are 
studied in First Philosophy or meta- 
physics. The concern of metaphysics with 
being as such, therefore, involves inquiry 
not only into the ultimate principles of 
knowledge and the ultimate causes of ex- 
istence and change but also into the prin- 
ciples of order, the unmoved movers, 
which, themselves exempt from the muta- 
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bility of which they are the source and 
formulation, determine the interrelations 
of the universe, and among which God is 
supreme. The general differentiation of 
forms according to their existence and in- 
telligibility in matter and apart from mat- 
ter determines the differences among the 
definitions and principles, and therefore 
among the methods of inquiry and proof, 
in the three theoretic sciences—physics, 
mathematics, and metaphysics. 

All three of the theoretic sciences, de- 
spite differences in their subject matter 
and, consequently, in their principles, 
treat of that which cannot be other than 
it is—that is, with the necessary rather 
than the contingent. Scientific proposi- 
tions must be necessary, not merely prob- 
able; but necessity may be either “‘simple”’ 
or “hypothetical.” Simple or absolute 
necessity is found in the relation of prop- 
erties and definitions or essences, which im- 
ply each other and which are never found 
separate one from the other. Both the 
processes of physics and the inferences of 
mathematics require departure from this 
simple necessity to two varieties of hypo- 
thetical necessity. Both involve assump- 
tions, which, if granted or satisfied, yield 
necessary conclusions; but the direction 
of the hypothetical reasoning is precisely 
opposite in the two sciences: in mathe- 
matics from antecedents to consequents, 
in physics from consequents to antece- 
dents.’ In mathematics if the premises 
are granted or are established, the argu- 
ment can be shown to follow necessarily, 
but the premises are not necessarily true 
if the conclusion which is shown to follow 
from them is known to be true. In physics, 
if a process or motion has been completed, 
the antecedent steps can be shown to 
have occurred necessarily, but it does not 
follow from the existence of the antecedent 
stages that the effect must necessarily fol- 
low. The conclusions of mathematics are 

182 Phys. ii. 9. 19934-2008, 


thus necessary and universal, even though 
its subject matter does not exist as it is 
known, for the antecedents may be shown 
to be necessary only if the relation is ab- 
stract; and the conclusions of physics are 
necessary and universal, even though they 
treat of that which happens always or for 
the most part, for the consequences follow 
necessarily only if the causes are unim- 
peded. Necessity in all three sciences de- 
pends on the discovery of essence: in meta- 
physics the discovery of essence is made 
in analogies, in mathematics it is stated in 
axioms, in physics it depends on matter; 
in all three the establishment of necessary 
propositions is a problem of definition and 
of the causes of the inherence of prop- 
erties. 

The subject matter of the practical and 
productive sciences does not permit as 
much precision as is possible in the theo- 
retic sciences. The definitions of the vir- 
tues and of tragedy are not statements of 
the essences of “natural” things but rather 
of the formation of things which may be 
changed by human decision and choice, 
and the knowledge of either may be a 
means of generating them or of determin- 
ing the characteristics they should have. 
Knowledge of falling bodies will not affect 
the law of their fall, but it may lead to the 
institution of an art for their utilization or 
control. Knowledge of the causes of appe- 
tites and passions will not affect the psy- 
chological laws of their incidence, but it 
may lead by action and habituation to a 
virtue which will control or suppress them. 
Definitions in the practical and produc- 
tive sciences are therefore not strict defi- 
nitions by genera and differentia, since 
there are no precisely drawn or natural 
species of virtues, institutions, or art- 
forms, but definitions can be formed by 
consideration of causes in nature or man 
and of parts in the habit or artificial ob- 
ject. Principles cannot be formulated as 
necessary, but they can be found in the 
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rule of right reason in action and in the 
forms suited to achieve ends in art. The 
method of the statesman in ethics and 
politics and the method of the critic in 
poetic depend on the use of a logical meth- 
od analogous to that employed by the 
theoretic scientist, while differing from it 
as the method of one theoretic science dif- 
fers from that of another, that is, in the 
manner in which principles are established 
and in the significances attached to terms 
in definitions. Both action and produc- 
tion lead to verbal arts, however, which 
are distinct from the practical and the 
productive sciences. Rhetoric has close 
connections with the subject matter of 
ethics and politics and with the method of 
dialectic; but it may construct arguments 
for either of two contrary positions, and 
it is without limitations to subject matter, 
being in this respect like dialectic and un- 
like the sciences; and it may employ 
means of persuasion which go beyond the 
formal limits of dialectical argumentation. 
Poetry may construct arguments similar 
to those of politics and rhetoric, but both 
are employed to make actions and char- 
acters plausible; and the use of diction in 
the construction of a poem is distinct from 
the use of inductive and deductive syllo- 
gisms, by which the nature of poetic de- 
vices is examined in the science of poetic. 

Both dialectic and rhetoric employ 
“common-places” in the establishment 
and refutation of arguments. The com- 
mon-places of dialectic, however, are used 
to set up or test definitions of terms, their 
genera, the properties asserted of them, 
and the accidents that may be connected 
with them. Dialectic explores defensible 
relations among terms as such; and in this 
function it may be a preliminary to, or 
even a part of, scientific inquiry. The 
common-places of rhetoric, on the other 
hand, serve to arrange subject matters as 
they might be presented and to prepare 
arguments as they might be effective, pre- 


liminary to inquiring into the styles and 
organizations of speeches appropriate to 
arguments chosen with reference to the 
circumstances and tendencies of particular 
kinds of hearers. The treatment of rheto- 
ric, consequently, falls into three distinct, 
though related, parts, two concerned with 
what should be said as pertinent, first, to 
the relation of subject matter and audi- 
ence and, second, to the relation of speak- 
er and audience,'® and one concerned with 
language conceived as the manner of pre- 
senting what should be said." 

Rhetoric is not bound to a single defi- 
nite subject matter but is universal; and 
the better one succeeds in establishing 
propositions proper to a subject matter, 
the more one departs from the proper con- 
cern of rhetoric with words and forms of 
reasoning suited to persuasion and enters 
one of the special sciences concerned with 
definite subjects. There are, nonetheless, 
three kinds of rhetoric, determined by the 
three classes of listeners to speeches; and 
their subject matters are determined, in 
turn, not by intrinsic characteristics but 
by the operations of persuasion proper to 
such subject matters, the times of their oc- 
currence, and the ends envisaged in per- 
suasion. Political or deliberative oratory 
consists in urging us to do or not to 
do something; it is concerned with 
the future; its end is to establish the 
expediency or harmfulness of a proposed 
course of action. Forensic or legal oratory 
consists in attacking or defending some- 
body; it is concerned with the past; its 
end is to establish the justice or injustice 
of some action. Epideictic or ceremonial 
oratory consists in praising or censuring 
somebody; it is concerned with the pres- 
ent; its end is to prove a man worthy of 
honor or the reverse. In each of these fields 
the orator will equip himself with com- 
mon-places from which to derive argu- 
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ments for or against any pertinent posi- 
tion. When persuasion is achieved by 
proof or apparent proof, it makes use of 
two means: the enthymeme, which is like 
the syllogism in dialectic, and the exam- 
ple, which is like induction in dialectic. 
Since rhetoric is concerned with such mat- 
ters as we deliberate upon without arts or 
systems to guide us, its arguments deal 
with what is, in the main, contingent. The 
materials of enthymemes are probabilities 
and signs, and probabilities are distin- 
guished from signs in the field of contin- 
gent things in a fashion similar to the dis- 
tinction of propositions that are generally 
true from those that are necessarily true 
in science. A probability is a statement of 
what usually happens, and it is related to 
any instance as a universal is related to a 
particular; signs are related to the state- 
ment of which they are signs as antecedent 
to consequent or cause to effect: the sign 
is infallible if the reasoning is from uni- 
versal to particular (as when fever is 
taken as a sign of illness), but it is fallible 
if the reasoning is from particular to uni- 
versal (as when fast breathing is taken as 
a sign of fever). Rhetorical reasoning is 
directed to a choice between alternatives 
for action, and it proceeds from signs and 
probabilities and from opinions accepted 
by our judges; dialectical reasoning is di- 
rected to the separation of essential from 
accidental predication, and it proceeds 
from opinions generally accepted; scien- 
tific demonstration depends on essential 
premises, since one does not have reasoned 
knowledge of conclusions derived from ac- 
cidental premises even when they are in- 
variable signs, and on true and primary 
premises, which are believed on the 
strength not of anything else but of them- 
selves.!5* Arguments in the physical sci- 
ences deal with the relations of anteced- 


165 Rhet. i. 2. 1356935-135892; Pr. Anal. ii. 27. 
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ents and consequences. Although these re- 
lations are found in occurrences which are 
not necessary but take place for the most 
part, as heavy bodies usually fall, they can 
be related to necessary laws by definitions 
which determine essential nature and by 
hypothetical propositions which bear on 
occurrences, as heavy bodies may be dis- 
tinguished from light and the laws of fall- 
ing bodies in the absence of restraining 
forces may be stated universally. In 
rhetoric, on the other hand, as well as in 
dialectic, the more correctly a particular 
subject is handled, the further the argu- 
ment departs from rhetoric and dia- 
lectic.!5” 

A statement or argument is persuasive 
and credible because there is somebody 
whom it persuades. In dialectic the prin- 
ciples of discussion are found in the dis- 
tinctions between definition, genus, prop- 
erty, and accident; but in rhetoric they 
are derived from the view of the facts 
which the speaker can make acceptable 
to his audience, and the example, enthy- 
meme, and maxim must therefore be con- 
sidered in terms of a second group of 
common-places which bear, not on the 
plausibility of arguments relative to the 
alternatives presented, but on their plausi- 
bility relative to the persons addressed. In 
dialectic no separate consideration of the 
audience is required, but rather, since the 
opposition is between the consequences of 
the hypotheses entertained, the intrusion 
of a bias of opinion or a particular inter- 
pretation of statements can be exposed as 
fallacious reasoning. In rhetoric, on the 
contrary, the audience addressed deter- 
mines both the subject matter appropri- 
ate to its interests in the particular com- 
mon-places proper to the classification and 
treatment of the facts and also the prin- 
ciples that may be used effectively in the 
general common-places appropriate to the 
arguments. 

157 Rhet. i. 2. 135892-26. 
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Finally, and for much the same reason, 
the style and the arrangement of a rhetori- 
cal speech form a separate consideration 
in rhetoric, for, when language may be 
metaphorical as well as literal, words are 
an additional means of persuasion and 
their effective use depends on additional 
criteria found in the correctness, impres- 
siveness, appropriateness, and rhythm of 
language. Scientific demonstration must 
be expressed in univocal terms and literal 
statement, and the criteria of expression, 
like those of thought, are determined by 
considerations of adequacy to the subject 
matter of the demonstration. Dialectical 
proof and refutation are directed to re- 
moving ambiguity, and the virtues of lan- 
guage are determined by the intellectual 
processes by which properties and defini- 
tions are separated from accidents. Rhet- 
oric, however, has three separate problems 
in the use of language for persuasion, for 
the effects of argument depend not only 
on the plausibility derived from (1) adapt- 
ing the argument to the issue and (2) mak- 
ing it acceptable to the audience but also 
on (3) the style in which the argument is 
set forth and the arrangement of the state- 
ment and proof. 

The language of poetry is distinct from 
that of prose;!® and, although oratorical 
prose at first took on a poetical color in 
writers like Gorgias, poetic may be dis- 
tinguished from rhetoric by differences in 
the uses of the common resources of lan- 
guage and metaphor which distinguish 
poetic and rhetorical styles, in turn, from 
the literal predications and proofs of logic. 
The poetic use of language is not defined, 
however, by the use of verse and poetic 
rhythms but depends on the nature of 
poetry. A medical or physical theory does 
not become poetry by being stated in 
verse, but the nature of poetry is to be 
found in imitation,™® while science con- 
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sists in demonstration from necessary and 
primary principles. Nor is the distinction 
between history and poetry in the fact 
that one is written in prose and the other 
in verse; for history is not made poetry by 
being turned into verse, but history de- 
scribes the thing that has been, while po- 
etry describes the possible, and the state- 
ments of history are therefore singulars, 
while those of poetry are of the nature of 
universals,!°° 

The possibility of science depends on 
argument which flows from definitions or 
formulae of what is essential in the nature 
of things; the possibility of poetry depends 
on a plot or argument which imitates what 
is possible of occurrence. Since questions 
of existence in general involve questions 
of unity and since to be is to be one, the 
differences in the constitution and exist- 
ence of sciences and poems may be seen in 
the differences in the conditions of their 
being one. A single science deals with one 
genus of things,!*! and a single poem rep- 
resents one action.’ In short, the unity 
of a science is based on the nature of a 
kind of thing, while the unity of a poem 
reflects the completion of a kind of hap- 
pening. The differences between these two 
sources of unity may be seen by contrast- 
ing the marks of unity found in the proofs 
of science with those found in the plot of 
poetry and by comparing the sources of 
necessity and probability on which each is 
grounded. 

The unity of demonstrative proof is 
additive, that is, it is found in the parts 
and in the combinations of parts into 
wholes, by the opposition of terms, prior 
and posterior, and the interposition of 
middle terms; and for this reason Aris- 
totle is careful to state the conditions 
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which mark the single term,’ the single 
proposition,'* the single syllogism,!® and 
the basic premises peculiar to each sci- 
ence.'® Science depends on the discovery 
of middle terms to account for properties 
of things or connections among things. A 
science may therefore grow without en- 
dangering its unity, not by the inter- 
position of fresh middle terms, since the 
true cause of the connection is sought, 
but, by the apposition of fresh extreme 
terms and, consequently, by the addition 
of new conclusions.'*? There may, how- 
ever, be more than one demonstration of 
one connection, but in each case the true 
cause of a connection is the proximate and 
not the universal cause.'** The unity of a 
poem, on the other hand, is organic, that 
is, it depends on the completeness of the 
work as a whole possessed of a beginning, 
middle, and end. The other parts of the 
poem—characters, thought, diction, mel- 
ody, and spectacle—depend on the pri- 
mary part, plot, which is the life and soul 
of a tragedy; and the incidents which 
make up the single action of the plot are 
so related to the whole that the transposi- 
tion or omission of one of them will disjoin 
and dislocate the whole.'*® The other parts 
of a tragedy may be arranged serially after 
plot, according to their effectiveness in 
achieving the end of the poem: second 
after plot come the characters, and, in- 
deed, some suppose erroneously that the 
unity of a plot consists in having one man 
as its subject; third comes thought ; fourth, 
diction ; and, of the remaining two, melody 
is the greatest of the pleasurable acces- 
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sories of tragedy, and spectacle, though an 
attraction, has the least to do with the art 
of poetry. The unity sought in the prac- 
tical sciences is achieved in the character 
of the individual man and the constitution 
of the state. Rhetoric has analogies to the 
methods of all sciences: theoretic, practi- 
cal, and productive. It is similar to logic 
in that persuasion is effected by argu- 
ment: the parts of a speech are the state- 
ment of the case and the proof, and these 
are comparable to the statement of a prob- 
lem and the demonstration ;!”° the relevant 
parts of speech in both rhetorical and logi- 
cal argument are the noun and the verb; 
but the greater dependence of rhetoric on 
verbal connections gives the conjunction 
an importance for rhetoric which it does 
not have for logic;!7! and the unity is addi- 
tive, in the sense that the speech has no 
natural definition or determination of 
unity, and the style of prose must be either 
free-running, in which the parts are united 
by nothing except the connecting words, 
or periodic, in which the speech is com- 
posed of periods, complete in themselves, 
and the periods may, in turn, be further 
divisible into members.!” The criterion for 
determining the unity of the period is not 
derived, as the criterion for the unity of a 
proposition is, from consideration of its 
subject matter but rather resembles the 
marks of the unity of a poem; for a period 
is a portion of speech that has in itself a 
beginning and an end, being at the same 
time not too big to be taken in at a glance. 
But rhetoric differs from both logic and 
poetic in that a speech has no least parts 
comparable to the univocal terms of scien- 
tific demonstrations and no organic whole 
comparable to the plots of dramas; for the 


170 Rhet. iii. 13. 1414930-36. 


1 Ibid. 2. 1404926-27; 5. 1407*#19-30—»11-14; 
6. 1407537-140891; 9. 1409 #24-27; 12. 1413531-34. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Quintilian are au- 
thorities for the later tradition, built on these passages, 
that Aristotle enumerated three parts of speech: the 
noun, the verb, and the conjunction. 


172 bid, 9. 1409*24—>32, 
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subject matter of oratory is not treated by 
scientific analysis and definition, in which 
terms acquire unique meanings, or by the 
devices of artistic imitation, in which 
plots acquire necessity or probability, but 
by the common-places of persuasion, in 
which the facts and their interpretation 
in argument and the use and manner of 
narration are all determined by reference 
to particular audiences. 

In the theoretic sciences the truth ob- 
tained is necessary because of its depend- 
ence on knowledge of essential definitions 
and causes. A scientist occasionally makes 
use of arguments from probability or from 
signs, although neither provides demon- 
strative or scientific knowledge. Moreover, 
since a probability is a generally approved 
proposition—that is, what men know to 
happen or not to happen, to be or not to 
be, for the most part thus and thus—re- 
course to probability without other sup- 
porting evidence is usually an indication 
of a dubious extension of doctrine expli- 
cable only by taking into account the posi- 
tion or information of the scientist;!”* a 
sign, on the other hand, is a demonstra- 
tive proposition, necessary or generally 
approved, based on the coexistence and 
interrelation of things; and, although it is 
not necessary knowledge or based on 
causes, even when the connection is in- 
variable and therefore necessary, it is a 
useful heuristic device preliminary to sci- 
entific inquiry or a substitute for scientific 
knowledge when causes are not to be 
found.!74 . 

Nature forms only part of the subject 

178 Cf. Phys. iv. 8. 214523; Meteorol. i. 8. 346830; 14. 


351%19; 35282; Gen. Anim. iv. 1. 765°27—28; Metaph. 
Iv. 3. 1005932. 


174 Pr. Anal. i. 27. 7093-538; cf. also Interpret. 1. 
16°16; Post. Anal. i. 4. 73932; ii. 1. 89627; Phys. iv. 
11. 2193; 12. 2215-6; Meteorol. i. 8.34623; 9. 346634; 
12. 348°33-34; ii. 8. 36758; iv. 2. 380°1; On Divination 
by Dreams 1. 46226-4633; 2. 463>22-31; Hist. Anim. 
i. 9. 491515, 24; 10. 49294; 11. 4921, 7; iii. 20. 522917; 
vi. 15. 5694; 17. 57028; ix. 7. 613830; Gen. Anim. iii. 
10. 760533; Metaph.i. 1. 980*21, 981°7; ii. 1. 993931; 
iv. 2. 1004517. For the combination of probability and 
sign cf. Meteorol. iii. 3. 372522. 


matter of the practical sciences, however, 
for men are good and virtuous by habit 
and reason as well as by nature, and art 
and education are designed to fill up the 
deficiencies of nature.'"> We deliberate 
about things that are in our power and 
subject to our choices and desires, not 
about things that happen by necessity or 
by nature or by chance; and therefore de- 
liberation and action are concerned with 
things that happen in a certain way for 
the most part but in which the event is 
obscure, and with things in which it is in- 
determinate.!” In such matters reason and 
habit, rather than nature, necessity, or 
chance, may be causes; and the end of 
ethics and politics is to bring character 
and reason to bear on matters of choice. 
Rhetoric is concerned with the same mat- 
ters; but in ethics and politics action is in- 
fluenced by reason through the formation 
of moral character and the institution of 
law, while in rhetoric action is influenced 
by persuasion suited to existing characters 
and conceptions of institutions. Since the 
persuasions have to do with contingent 
things, they are based not on universal 
laws but on probabilities and signs, on 
opinions held and coincidences observed. 

The function of the poet, finally, is to 
describe, not what must happen or what 
has happened (and he will seek, therefore, 
neither scientific necessities and signs 
based on the nature of things nor histori- 
cal probabilities and signs based on actual 
occurrences), but what might happen or 
what is possible, setting it forth as neces- 
sary and probable (and he is therefore, on 
the one hand, concerned, like the his- 
torian, with actions peculiar to individuals 
and their circumstances, while, on the 
other hand, his statements are universal, 
like those of the philosopher). The neces- 
sary statements of science are based on 


176 Pol, vii. 13. 1332® 38->11; vii. 17. 13371-3. 
176 Nic, Eth. iii, 3, 1112°18-11, 
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the discovery of a “universal” attribute, 
that is, an attribute which belongs to 
every instance of its subject and to every 
instance essentially and as such;!”? and 
necessity in the occurrences of nature is of 
two kinds: it may work in accordance with 
a thing’s natural tendency or by con- 
straint and in opposition to it.!78 In rhet- 
oric, universals and common principles are 
less effective than the simple statement of 
what is known and near at hand;!7° and 
therefore the rhetorician uses probabil- 
ities, which are the judgment of what hap- 
pens for the most part, and signs, which 
indicate interconnections, necessary or 
fallible, among things. In poetry, finally, 
a “universal” is defined as the sort of 
thing that a certain type of man will prob- 
ably or necessarily say or do.'*° The in- 
cidents of a plot must not be impossible, 
and they must, in addition to their possi- 
bility, be credible. Possibility and credi- 
bility are interrelated, since the possible is 
credible; and, whereas we do not yet be- 
lieve in the possibility of a thing which has 
not happened, that which has happened is 
obviously possible.'*! Possibility and cred- 
ibility may, however, be in opposition, 
and in such a case a probable impossibility 
is preferable to an unconvincing possibil- 
ity; but the argument or story should have 
no irrational parts or improbable inci- 
dents.'®? Impossibilities may be justified 
by consideration of the nature of poetry 
or of the ideal or of opinion.'** Improba- 
bilities may be defended by showing that 
they are in accordance with opinion or 
that at times they are not improbable, for 
there is a probability of things happening 
against probability.'*4 If the poet has suc- 


177 Post, Anal. i. 4. 7326-33. 

178 Thid, ii, 11. 94537-9593, 

179 Rhet. ii. 22. 1395>27—139693. 

180 Poet, 9. 1451>8-11. 

181 Tbid, 1451516-19. 182 Thid, 24. 1460°26-32. 
183 Thid, 25. 1460>22—146154, >9-14. 


184 Tbid. 146032—146199, 614-15; cf. also ibid, 18. 
1456*23-25, 


ceeded in achieving necessity, his poem is 
probable, but he may achieve probability 
short of necessity. 

Like the rhetorician, the poet must 
make what he says credible, and he is de- 
pendent, therefore, on probability in the 
sense of what would follow from opinions 
or information held. The rhetorician sup- 
plements his probabilities with signs, 
which mark interconnections and coin- 
cidences without specifying reasons, 
whereas the poet must seek the necessities 
and reasons for the interconnections; and, 
indeed, the use of signs is the least artistic 
kind of discovery, and the poet has re- 
course to it only through lack of inven- 
tion.'® The scientist, unlike the rhetori- 
cian, is unconcerned to make his theory 
credible on other grounds than on the evi- 
dence of its truth, and therefore the pres- 
entation in scientific discourse of a prob- 
ability without necessity or at least signs 
expresses only the scientist’s conviction in 
hypotheses entertained without factual 
support. The physical scientist may dis- 
cover a hypothetical necessity in a process 
of change if he can show the dependence 
of an occurrence on causal antecedents; 
the necessity sought by the poet is deter- 
mined by the beginning and the end of a 
sequence of events and depends on find- 
ing stages, necessary or probable, from one 
to the other. He can establish the neces- 
sity and probability in incidents,!* in 
character,!*” in thought,'** or in diction.1®9 
Where the scientist strives to abstract 
from inferences based on his own char- 
acter (for mathematical discourses depict 
no character)!®° and to bring his thought 
into conformity with the facts, the drama- 


185 Ibid, 16. 1454519-30, 1455*19-20. 


186 Ibid. 7. 1451°9-15; 8. 1451922-29; 9. 1451936- 
145291; 10. 1452912-21. 


187 Tbid, 15. 1454°33-36. 

188 Tbid, 19. 1456>2—4. 

189 Tbid, 17, 1455>8-12, 

190 Rhet, iii, 16. 1417918-20. 
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tist makes use of characters and thought 
to supplement the necessity and probabil- 
ity of the facts and incidents. 

One should always seek in characters just 
as in the organization of incidents [79 T@v mpay- 
patwv cvotaoe.] the necessary or the probable, 
so that it is either necessary or probable for a 
person of such a description to say or do things 
of this description, and either necessary or 
probable for this thing to happen after that.’ 


The necessity or probability may be 
achieved, moreover, either by what 
happens or by what the character thinks 
or knows; and therefore necessity and 
probability are achieved better in com- 
plex plots than in simple plots in which 
the change in the hero’s fortunes takes 
place without reversal or discovery; 
for reversal is a change in the state 
of things to its opposite in the probable 
or necessary sequence of events!” and 
discovery is a change from ignorance to 
knowledge (and consequently to either 
love or hate in the persons marked for 
good or evil fortune), which is achieved 
best by means of a probable incident.!** 

The problem of thought is the same in 
rhetoric and poetic, and therefore the sub- 
ject is referred in the Poetics to the treat- 
ment of thought which occupies the first 
two books of the Rhetoric.'** In their re- 
spective uses of language, both poetic and 
rhetoric are related to, but distinct from, 
the art of elocution;!® but rhetoric has a 
special problem of arrangement in the con- 
struction of a speech; and, although the 
styles of rhetoric and poetic make use of 
similar resources of language, the virtues 
and problems of rhetorical style are the 
converse of those of poetry. The organiza- 
tion of a drama is inseparable from the 


191 Poet, 15, 1454933-36. 

192 Tbid. 11. 1452*22-29. 

193 Ibid, 1452*29-37; 16. 1455*16-19. 

194 Poet, 19. 1456°33-8; cf. Rhet. ii. 26, 1403934—b2, 


19% Poet, 19. 145658-19; Rhet. iii. 1. 1403>21- 
140419. 


structure of its plot; but, since persuasion 
is a kind of proof, the arrangement of a 
speech has analogies with logic rather than 
with poetic, and the two essential parts of 
a speech are the statement of the case and 
the argument, which are similar to the 
statement of a problem and the proof.’* 
The introduction, however, is comparable 
to the prplogue in poetry and the prelude 
in music.!*’ The perfection of style or dic- 
tion in both rhetoric and poetic is achieved 
by choice of language at once clear and 
appropriate, without either meanness or 
undue elevation.'®* The difference between 
poetry and prose is therefore to be found 
not merely in the distinction between the 
meters of verse and the rhythms of prose!®® 
but in the fact that clarity is achieved 
easily in prose by the use of ordinary 
words, whereas meanness is avoided easily 
in poetry by the use of unfamiliar terms— 
such as strange words, metaphors, length- 
ened forms—which depart from the ordi- 
nary modes of speech.” The center of in- 
terest in both poetic and rhetoric is there- 
fore the metaphor, but for opposite rea- 
sons. Prose writers must pay specially care- 
ful attention to metaphor, because their 
other resources are scantier than those of 
poets,” whereas for poets it is the most 
effective of the numerous poetic forms de- 
signed to give diction a nonprosaic char- 
acter. Mastery of metaphors cannot be 
learned from others, and it is also a sign of 
natural genius (ed¢via), since a good meta- 
phor implies an intuitive perception of the 
similarity in dissimilars.2 It is compa- 
rable, therefore, to quick wit (ayxivova) or 


196 Rhet. iii. 13. 1414930-36. 

197 Ibid, 14, 1414519-21; 1415*8-24, 

198 Ibid, tii, 2, 140461-17; Poet, 22. 1458°18-21. 
199 Rhet. iii, 8. 140821-32. 

200 Tbid, 2. 140461-26; Poet. 22. 1458%21—5. 

201 Rhet. iii. 2. 1405°6-10. 


202 Poet, 22. 145994-8; cf. also Top. viii. 14. 163>9- 
16; Nic. Eth. iii. 7. 1114931->12; Rhet. i. 6. 18362523- 
25; Poet. 17, 1455*32-34., 
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sagacity (edoroxia) in the perception of 
middle terms in demonstrations and sim- 
ilarities in things?®* and to excellence in 
deliberation (eiSovAia) concerning alterna- 
tive courses of action.? 

The whole treatment of style in the two 
treatises reflects the tendency of prose to 
clarity and to the standards of ordinary 
speech and the tendency of poetry to dis- 
tinction and the use of uncommon modes 
of expression. Special attention is given in 
the Rhetoric to current and ordinary 
words, nouns, and verbs; and strange 
words, inappropriate epithets, and poetic 
metaphors are censured as faults.?% In the 
Poetics, on the other hand, style or diction 
is analyzed into eight parts, which include 
the characteristics, parts, and adornments 
of the word itself—the letter, the syllable, 
the conjunction, the article, the noun, the 
verb, the case, and the speech—as well as 
the ordinary meanings of nouns and verbs; 
and nouns are differentiated to include 
not only the ordinary word for the thing 
but strange words, metaphors, ornamental 
words, coined words, and words length- 
ened, curtailed, or altered in forms. The 
styles appropriate to the various kinds of 
rhetoric may be distinguished in terms of 
the qualities which make them suitable 
either to be read or to be heard, and the 
epideictic style is particularly suited to 
written prose, for it is meant to be read.?% 
The styles of poetry, on the other hand, 
may be distinguished by the use of com- 
pounds in dithyrambs, strange words in 
heroic poetry, and metaphors in iambic 
poetry; and in the latter, which models it- 
self on the spoken language, only those 
kinds of words are proper which are allow- 

208 Post. Anal. i. 34. 8910-20; cf. also Nic. Eth. 


vi. 9. 1142°32—6; Rhet. i. 6. 1362523-25; iii. 11. 1412 
9-14, 


204 Nic, Eth. vi. 7. 1141>12—14; 9, 1142931-33. 


205 Rhet. iii. 2. 1404>5-10, >26-1405%2; 3. 1405>34- 
140619. 


206 Tbid, iii, 12, 1413>3—1414918, 


able also in an oration, that is, the ordi- 
nary word, the metaphor, and the orna- 
mental equivalent.?°7 

Aristotle’s treatment of the arts of 
logic, rhetoric, and poetic was pioneer 
work—as he himself pointed out when he 
laid claims, directly and by implication, to 
originality in the analysis and formulation 
of these arts—not because he was the first 
to speculate on the uses of language but 
because he was the first to differentiate 
the ends for which language may be em- 
ployed and to set forth the devices by 
which those ends may be achieved and the 
faults to which the devices are subject. 
The Pythagoreans, Socrates, Plato, and 
Democritus, in particular, had exempli- 
fied and analyzed the devices of inquiry, 
definition, and proof; but none of them 
had set forth the detailed requirements of 
scientific propositions, syllogisms, and 
principles; of dialectical proof and refuta- 
tion ; or of sophistical fallacies in a fashion 
adapted to the various requirements of the 
various sciences. There were handbooks of 
rhetoric before Aristotle wrote his treatise 
on that art; and the Sophists, Plato, and 
Isocrates had speculated on its philosophic 
ramifications; but none of them had had 
anything to say about the enthymeme, 
which Aristotle thought to be the sub- 
stance of rhetorical persuasion, and what 
they wrote therefore concerned only the 
accidental accessories of the art. The po- 
ets and Plato had written about poetry 
with great insight ; but what they had said 
bore usually on the truth, the political cir- 
cumstances, or the psychological and mor- 
al effects of poetry rather than on its char- 
acteristics and standards. 

In each of the arts of language Aristotle 
laid down lines of technical analysis and 
established basic terms in technical sig- 
nificances. His analysis of the arts and the 
meanings he gave to the terms depended, 

207 Poet, 22, 145998-16, 
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however, on the separation of the sciences 
and precise distinction of methods and 
arts. These basic distinctions have con- 
tinued to operate in the history of Aris- 
totle’s influence; but criteria and methods 
have been scrambled, and revolutions 
have been worked in each of the arts by 
giving it functions and devices borrowed, 
usually without awareness of the deriva- 
tion, from the other arts. When Aristotle’s 
dictum that each science has its proper 
method has been forgotten and attention 
has been focused on the syllogism to the 
exclusion of the principles of the particu- 
lar sciences, the “Aristotelian logic” has 
become “formal logic” or has become a 
science in which theory could be separated 
from practice, and its deficiencies were 
then to be remedied by investigating cate- 
gories of things, discovering laws of 
thought, or establishing rules of symbolic 
operation. Or, following the lead of Cicero, 
who found a logic of discovery in Aris- 
totle’s rhetoric and dialectic, medieval 
philosophers were able to identify logic 
and dialectic; and the humanists and phi- 
losophers of the Renaissance, from Ramus 
to Bacon, found in the method of the com- 
mon-places and the particular-places a 
remedy for the irrelevancies of formal 
logic in reconstituting the method of 
philosophy, literature, and the sciences. 
Historians could then discover the begin- 
nings of anything peculiar to the Aristote- 
lian logic in earlier writers; and pragma- 
tists, denying the distinction between 
theoretic and practical, and between sci- 
ence and art, could seek the bases of all 
operations, not in the nature of the ex- 
ternal world or in the structure of the 
mind, but in the processes of production. 
Rhetoric itself, even while it was being 
used as a source for new analyses in logic 
and poetic, was transformed, in turn, into 


a practical science conjoined with politics, 
a method for analyzing literature and 
Scripture, a technique for presenting legal 
arguments and for writing letters, and, 
finally, losing all connection with argu- 
ments, an analysis of figures of speech and 
style. Poetic, following the lead of Hor- 
ace, was expressed in the remnants of 
Aristotelian language, interpreted rhe- 
torically by reference to intentions of art- 
ists and effects on audiences; or, following 
the hint of Plato, it was used to trace mor- 
al and therapeutic consequences; or, using 
Platonic arguments to reverse Plato, it 
consisted in the discovery that poetry 
rather than philosophy is the architectonic 
discipline and the fullest expression of 
truth; or it undertook to explain poetry by 
its social and psychological sources or to 
examine it as an instrument for social and 
economic revolution and counterrevolu- 
tion. The influence of Aristotle can be 
found less surely in repetitions of his doc- 
trines and conclusions than in the use to 
which his distinctions have been put to 
improve or undermine the arts as he con- 
ceived them. Yet such tangential influence 
is itself evidence of the vitality of the dis- 
tinctions on which Aristotle’s differentia- 
tion of methods and arts is based; and the 
disentanglement and restatement of that 
differentiation is useful, not only in throw- 
ing historical light on the complex evolu- 
tion of the discussion of scientific, practi- 
cal, and artistic problems since his time, 
but also in suggesting philosophic solu- 
tions to problems concerning which we 
have fuller information than he possessed 
but have forgotten the insights which are 
still interred in the discovery and arrange- 
ment of our information and which might 
be fruitful in restating and resolving the 
problems it presents. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


SOPHOCLES ANTIGONE 904-20 


This famous ‘“Herodotean” passage has 
been defended by a series of recent Sophoclean 
critics as being both genuine and dramatically 
good—Professor Kitto (Greek Tragedy, p. 127) 
goes so far as to call it the finest borrowing in 
literature. An exception is Mr. Page (Actors’ 
Interpolations, p. 86), who thinks that the lines 
were introduced by an ingenious actor, who 
could have covered up their incongruity by 
skilful delivery of an emotional speech. In 
answer to this view, incidentally, one might 
maintain that to concede that a good actor 
could have put the lines across successfully is 
to go a long way toward withdrawing one’s 
objections to them; Sophocles himself com- 
posed primarily—indeed, wholly—for dra- 
matic effect on the Athenian stage, with no 
reference to academic critics. The most con- 
vincing defense which I have seen is made by 
Professor Agard in Classical Philology 
(XXXII, 263). I fully agree with his view that, 
in the changed mood which has taken posses- 
sion of her, Antigone “turns to whatever argu- 
ment offers itself to her distraught mind” and 
finds only one, which is sophistical and crude. 
I should like to develop this interpretation a 
little further and, in particular, to draw atten- 
tion to one point which is not mentioned by 
Agard or anyone else, as far as I know. My 
impression is that, in spite of the numerical 
strength of the defenders, the authority of 
Jebb’s powerful condemnation still turns the 
balance against the lines for the average 
reader or student, and a little more weight 
thrown into the other scale may help to bring 
it down. 

Antigone exhibits the complexities and in- 
consistencies and absurdities of real, individual 
human nature. Among other things, Sophocles 
has introduced into her character an element 
of wrongheaded or perverted logic. Not only 
does she do (as in the double burial) and say 
unreasonable things, but she also tries to argue 
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about her action and goes astray in the proc- 
ess. What I particularly wish to point out is 
that this trait does not appear only in the dis- 
puted passage, under the emotional stress of 
her last scene. It is already revealed, at least 
for a brief moment, earlier in the play. Profes- 
sor Norwood, in his sound defense of the lines, 
which Agard accepts and largely follows, says: 
“Here and only here Sophocles has pressed this 
point home” (Greek Tragedy, p. 139). But the 
ineptitude of the argument in lines 909-12 has 
a parallel in lines 74-75; there, too, she sup- 
ports her firm resolve by questionable reason- 
ing. She seems to think that her act is justifi- 
able, ‘since the time during which I have to 
please those below is longer than that during 
which I have to please people here; for there 
I shall lie for ever.” Jebb’s elegant translation, 
“T owe a longer allegiance to the dead than to 
the living,” obscures the naiveness of her 
words.! The argument has a kind of plausi- 
bility; it sounds like a matter of simple arith- 
metic; but it will not do. The rightness of her 
action is not dependent on the length of time 
for which she will have to accommodate herself 
to this or that party (in any case, a malicious 
person might have pointed out that compara- 
tively soon Creon himself would join the com- 
pany below). Both the main objections against 
lines 905 ff. may be made against line 74, 
too; i.e., that it is fallacious and that it is in- 
consistent with the high principles of lines 
450 ff. Jebb in his explanatory note on line 74 


1 Incidentally, there is another line in the Antigone 
in which the use of a milder, less expressive term in the 
English translations may have contributed to a wrong 
interpretation. This is 1. 573. Creon might possibly 
say to Ismene, ‘You and your marriage’ meaning 
“the marriage of which you speak,”’ i.e., Antigone’s 
with Haemon. He just could not say 1d ody déxos to 
Ismene meaning Antigone’s marriage. Whatever other 
considerations arise, 1. 573 must be addressed to 
Antigone, and then presumably 1. 572 must be spoken 
by Antigone, even though the manuscripts give it to 
Ismene. If its transference to Antigone goes against 
one’s pet ideas of her character, that is another indica- 
tion of her character’s curious complexity. 
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(“{I will obey gods rather than men], for the 
other world is more to me than this” [inci- 
dentally, this is not true of Antigone, as we 
see in ll. 813 ff.]) again gently smoothes out 
the roughness, apparently interpreting lines 
74-75 as if it were another enunciation of the 
lofty creed of lines 450 ff. (esp. ll. 456-57). 
But Antigone’s words in themselves are sim- 
pler and cruder than this and in their context, 
especially after line 73, seem to have a more 
particular and less exalted meaning. She has 
not been talking about obeying the gods (ex- 
cept by the implication of the word éova) so 
much as about finding favor with Polyneices 
and confirming their personal love; surely, tots 
xa7w must refer to dead men just as Trav evade 
refers to living men, i.e., to Polyneices and 
Creon in particular. In line 76 the gods come 
into the picture again; the change of emphasis 
is characteristic of Antigone. She acts on a 
single irresistible impulse, the nature of which 
she does not fully understand, though she is 
aware that intense love for her brother and 
belief in the “law of the gods” both play a 
part in it. She cannot give a logical account of 
her motives. When she attempts to do so she 


becomes pathetically confused and illogical. In 
both these passages (Il. 72 ff., 904 ff.) a defiant 
assertion of her rightness is followed by a 
somewhat muddled attempt to demonstrate it. 

Antigone is a very real person; none of 
Sophocles’ characters gives the lie more di- 
rectly to the interpretation of Sophocles’ 
famous remark, quoted in Aristotle Poetics 
1460°4, in the sense that he created ideal types, 
not real individuals. Sophocles avoided crude 
realism and did not offend against dramatic 
propriety, but his people are supremely real, for 
all that. 

Finally, a word about the minor difficulties 
of language found in the passage, particularly 
in lines 909-10. Those who condemn the pas- 
sage have generally used these difficulties to 
provide a supplementary argument, without 
regarding them as fatal in themselves (cf. 
Page, op. cit., p. 86). May they not, in fact, be 
cited in evidence for the defense? Antigone is 
distracted and her arguments faulty; her lan- 
guage naturally halts and stumbles. 

R. E. WycHERLEY 
University CoLLEeGE 
oF NortH WALES 


COMMUNICATIONS TO THE EDITOR 


In the July, 1946, issue of Classical Philol- 
ogy (pp. 165-68) Professor Max Radin pub- 
lished a review of my book, The Law of Greco- 
Roman Egypt in the Light of the Papyri, which 
I cannot leave unanswered. 

I. The reviewer asserts that “the general 
reader .... will be disappointed” and that it 
is doubtful whether anyone will make much of 
my book except an advanced student of law. 
It may be interesting to compare this judg- 
ment with those of some other reviewers, ex- 
perts in papyrology, as, for instance, H. I. 
Bell (Class. Rev., LIX [1945], 25) or H. J. 
Wolff (Amer. Jour. Philology, LXVI [1945], 
329). Another reviewer, not a professional 
papyrologist but an eminent scholar in legal 
history, J. Quasten (Traditio, II [1944], 521), 
pointed out that everyone interested in 
Egyptian civilization under Greek and Roman 
influence will use the book with great profit 
and that it will remain an outstanding source 


of information for historians of law and civili- 
zation. 

II. But Mr. Radin states something more: 
even “an advanced student of law in general 
and of Roman law in particular... . will 
probably [sic/] not feel that much new light has 
been thrown on the innumerable controversies 
which the character of the papyri has in- 
duced.” Just the opposite of this statement 
several experts in Greco-Egyptian law have 
expressed so far (see E. F. Bruck, Harvard Law 
Rev., LVII [1944], 1823; E. Rabel, Jour. 
Juristic Papyrology, I [1945], 121; C. B. Welles, 
Amer. Jour. Archaeology, LXVIII [1944], 
207). All of them stress the advance which the 
book represents. 

III. Mr. Radin goes on to say: “we might 
make the ungracious suggestion that the book 
would have been improved ... . if the author 
had kept the Hellenistic, Egyptian, and what 
might be called the ‘East-Mediterranean’ 
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common law—for which Mitteis’ Reichsrecht 
und Volksrecht is basic—in entirely separate 
sections—or, at any rate, if he had distin- 
guished them from the Roman system more 
sharply than he has done..... 1 We get a 
sense of confusion, and we certainly are left 
with no clear picture of legal development.” 
Just the contrary has been asserted by eminent 
scholars in papyrology (see Rabel, op. cit., p. 
121; Wolff, op. cit., p. 327; A. Berger, Historia 
Judaica, VI [1944], 207; also A. E. R. Boak, 
Amer. Hist. Rev., L [1944], 106-7; S. Kuttner, 
Cath. Hist. Rev., XXX [1944], 322-23). 

IV. And now to the “serious errors” Mr. 
Radin believes to have found in my presenta- 
tion. I have the impression that he has for- 
gotten that my book had to be a manual of 
juristic papyrology, and not of Roman law, 
since nearly all his objections are concerned 
with detai!s of Roman law. 

1. As the first “serious error” my reviewer 
designates my speaking of the principle of per- 
sonality as predominant in antiquity. How- 
ever, a few lines later he, himself, is stating 
literally: “in the most motley of the Hellenistic 
systems—to wit, Egypt—the principle of per- 
sonality was, to be sure, fully established.” 
Does the Hellenistic period not belong to 
antiquity? For the principle mentioned see, 
now, Luzzatto, Epigrafia giuridica gr. e rom. 
(1942), pp. 97 f. 

2. “It is not true’ —says Mr. Radin—“that 
the Roman law—as distinct from that of Egypt 
—imposed no civil liability for harboring fugi- 
tive slaves (cf. D xi. 4. 1. pr.... .). ” May 
Mitteis’ basic Reichsrecht advise the Romanist 
of the California School of Jurisprudence that 
(p. 396): “nach dem Rechte der Digesten 
besteht fiir den Unterschleif eines Sklaven 
vielmekr eine 6ffentliche Strafe..... In Cod. 
VI 1, 4 finden wir von Constantin eine 
Privatstrafe gegen den Hehler eines fliichtigen 
Sklaven. Diese Bestimmung weist daher auf 


1 This distinction between Hellenistic, Egyptian, 
and what might be called ‘‘East-Mediterranean”’ 
common law shows that the reviewer seems not to be 
aware that the first two laws are two species of the 
‘“‘East-Mediterranean’’ common law (see Mitteis, op. 
cit., passim). Therefore I treated the Egyptian and 
the Hellenistic laws and no word is to be found in my 
book about the ‘‘East-Mediterranean”’ law. 


fremdlindische Einfliisse hin, diese sind im 
griechischen Recht zu suchen.” 

3. “Sale of children cannot be said to be 
‘strongly opposed by imperial law’ since Con- 
stantine specially permitted it to needy per- 
sons (C iv. 43. 2).” Mr. Radin may read the 
preceding constitution, c. 1 eod., by Diocletian: 
“Liberos a parentibus neque venditionis neque 
donationis neque pignoris iure aut quolibet 
alio modo sub praetextu ignorantiae in alium 
transferri posse manifesti iuris est.” Is this 
not “strong” enough? And Constantine’s per- 
mission, limited to one case only (“in hoc 
tantummodo casu valente’’), added a further 
restriction: “liceat autem ipsi qui vendidit vel 
qui alienatus est aut cuilibet alii ad ingenuita- 
tem propriam eum repetere, modo aut si 
pretium offerat..... ”” On Constantine’s con- 
stitution see my article in Atti del Cong. Int. di 
dir. rom. (Roma), I, 308. 

4. “It is not a fact that ‘in the Roman 
sphere testimony of slaves is always taken 
under torture.’ .... torture was—at least in 
theory [sic Mr. Radin]—used only when no 
other means of eliciting evidence was available 
(ef. D xviii. 18. 9; C ii. 58. 1), at least for civil 
cases.” But, as note 140 on page 72 in my 
book—‘“Lips. 40, Col. III, 20, see my Straf- 
recht 125’”—shows, the text refers to testi- 
mony in criminal cases which was always 
taken under torture. 

5. ‘When we read [says my reviewer] ‘The 
divorce often takes place by mutual agreement 
as allowed by Justinian’s codification, until 
Nov. 117, and then according to Nov. 140,’ 
we would hardly derive the information that 
divorce by mutual consent was always lawful 
at Rome.” As the context shows, I dealt only 
with divorce by mutual consent in the Jus- 
tinian period, and no reader should therefore 
expect from me information about divorce in 
the pre-Justinian period. 

6. “Roman patria potestas does not ‘come 
about only by procreation in matrimonium 
tustum.’ The relation is created by the act of 
recognition, tollere.” Mr. Radin is obviously 
not familiar with the literature on tollere. 
May, this time, A. Berger (Jour. Juristic 
Papyrology, I [1945], 31) advise him “that the 
ancient tollere had no legal importance, in par- 
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ticular, had no significance of recognizing of 
paternity or legitimacy of the child.” 

7. “The statement that ‘under Roman 
jurisdiction the father was also entitled to 
divorce the marriage of a daughter who was 
under his potestas’ is true only up to the time 
of Pius (Paul v. 6. 15) or Marcus (C v. 17. 5).” 
I wish to point out that I followed here Solazzi, 
quoted in my book (p. 106, n. 41), who showed 
that in the whole classical period the above- 
mentioned principle was in force and that Pius 
or Marcus introduced only some restrictions. 

8. “In the same way the statement that 
‘statutory guardianship of women was re- 
pealed by the lex Claudia”’ is true only if by 
‘statutory’ is meant the ancient guardianship 
of agnates.” To illustrate my reviewer’s 
method of accumulating Romanistic objec- 
tions, I may quote literally what I said in my 
book (p. 129): “In Roman Law, we know that 
the institution of statutory guardianship of 
women was repealed by the lex Claudia. 
Nevertheless, we find in Egypt cases where 
agnates discharge duties as guardians of 
women.” The connection between the two sen- 
tences shows that by statutory guardianship I 
meant the guardianship of agnates and the 
whole following discussion, on Constantine, 
ius liberorum, etc. (incidentally, taken from 
my Vormundschaftliche Studien, p. 76), is, at 
least, superfluous. 

9. “While habere communia praedia pro 
diviso has a meaning, i.e., to divide estates 
owned in common, the expression communio 
pro diviso (pp. 180-83) scarcely has.” If this 
sentence covers the assertion that I said the 
nonsense communio pro diviso means “‘to divide 
estates owned in common,” ! should be obliged 
to protest against such an imputation. What 
communio pro diviso means, I explained on 
page 180: “the right of several individuals to 
the physically separate parts of a building.” 
To Mr. Radin’s account must go the statement 
that habere communia praedia pro diviso means 
“to divide [sic!] estates owned in common.” 
Unfortunately, I cannot, of course, refer my 
benevolent reviewer to my Polish textbook of 
History and Institutions of Roman Law (pub- 
lished recently in the fourth edition), where he 
would find full information on the subject. 


10. “The decision mentioned on page 250 
does not conform ‘to Justinian’s provision 
about laesio enormis’ because that applies only 
when the price in a sale is less than half the 
value.” To that I may reply that the situa- 
tion in Lond., I, 113, p. 199, shows that this is 
the case there (my book, pp. 249-50). 

11. “It is hard to see what the situation on 
pages 298-99 has to do with ‘literal contract’.” 
Those pages in my book are devoted to the 
peregrine literal contract which has the form 
of a fictitious loan (see my Rém. Privatrecht 
zur Zeit Diokletians, p. 252). I compiled under 
the heading ‘“Contractus Litteris’ all fic- 
titious loans as they are to be found in the 
papyri. 

12. The same holds for the reviewer’s fur- 
ther statement: “It is hard to see what the 
situation on page 308 has to do with ‘unjust 
enrichment.’ ”’ I wrote: ‘‘A case of unjust en- 
richment is mentioned in Ent. 53 where a 
cleruch claims compensation for the fruits of 
his kAjpos which were gathered by his neighbor 
acting without permission.”’ May I quote here 
Sohmn’s Institutes (Eng. trans.; Oxford, 1901), 
the excellent outline of Roman law for be- 
ginners, stating on page 426 that condictio ex 
iniusta causa applies, for example, ‘where a 
malae fidei possessor is enriched, at the ex- 
pense of the owner, by the fruits he has con- 
sumed” (ef. also D xii. 5. 6). 

13. “It is even harder to see how a donatio 
mortis causa can be irrevocable.” The sources 
and literature quoted in my book on page 154, 
note 7, will give the reviewer the answer he is 
looking for. 

14. “Very little attention is given in the 
discussion of divorce to the repudium, al- 
though the idea and term are of great im- 
portance.” May I stress once more (see above, 
under par. IV) that I did not write a manual of 
Roman law. It was therefore not my purpose 
to discuss the repudium ex professo but to sum 
up the results achieved in the literature, as far 
as the papyri are concerned. It cannot be held 
against me that “the extraordinarily interest- 
ing passage in Justin’s Apology ii. 19 has been 
generally ign$red by jurists.” 

15. “One of the gravest defects is the treat- 
ment of penal law.” Thus thinks Mr. Radin. 
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Another reviewer, doubtless not an amateur in 
papyrology, wrote instead: “General treat- 
ment of crimes and delicts has never been 
given by any other author” (Rabel, op. cit., 
p. 121). And another serious critic expressed 
“particular thanks for the presentation of the 
principles regarding delicts and their legal 
effects” (Wolff, op. cit., p. 329). If my reviewer 
feels the ability to study those problems, may 
he use the suggestions he so kindly offered me 
for a presentation of his own which would 
satisfy all of his requirements. 

16. “It should be mentioned that doparé- 
xrnta is not Greek.” But what about Hamb., 
63, v. 19? 

17. “Equally, collaterales is not Latin.’ It is 
medieval Latin. The Century Dictionary: An 
Encyclopedic Lexicon of the English Language, 
I, 1100, shows not only that this term is Latin 
but also that the English “collateral” origi- 
nates in this Latin word. 

18. “[Equally not Latin] is the startling 
‘divisio parentis inter liberos.’”’ As a name of a 
legal institution the term, it is true, does not 
appear in legal sources. Digest texts speak of: 
pater inter filios divisit bona et eam DIVISIONEM 
(rel.: C. 2. 39. 5; ef. 20. 3 and 32 eod.). But—in 
spite of the awkward “parentis’’—the term has 
been generally accepted in the literature with- 
out shocking anybody (cf. Windscheid, Pand., 
IfI, 628, n. 18; Mitteis, Grundziige, p. 245: 
Berger, Jour. Juristic Papyrology, I, 131). 
There are many other terms which do not 
occur in juristic texts, as pactum in favorem 
tertii, constitutum possessorium, depositum ir- 
regulare, etc., and are nevertheless familiar in 
the Romanistic literature. 

19. “The restoration of the Constitutio 
Antoniniana by Wilhelm is mentioned, but not 
Dr. Elias Bickermann’s conjecture, which is at 
least equally plausible.” I may remind the re- 
viewer that there are many other conjectures 
(by P. M. Meyer, Stroux, Schénbauer, Kun- 
kel, Heichelheim) which are likewise plausible, 
but I limited myself to that one which has had 
the most followers (see now Fontes Juris Rom. 
Anteiust., I? [1941], No. 88, ed. Riccobono). 

V. The erudition and conscientiousness of 
the reviewer is best characterized by his giving 
me lessons in spelling, bibliography—and even 


how to quote Roman sources. It may be rather 
a question of taste to teach an author whom 
the reviewer himself considers prominent 
about such things, especially the last one re- 
ferring to a “bad habit.” I know of authors 
who quote Roman texts in a perfect manner 
and write nonsense. I wish, however, to note: 
(a) the fundamental article by Westermann on 
“Sklaverei” in Pauly-Wissowa is quoted by 
me on page 50, n. *—only the remark “Suppl.” 
unfortunately is missing, but even a “general 
reader” will know that Vol. VI, Suppl., is 
meant; (b) Buckland’s Slavery, a merely 
Romanistic presentation, written in 1908, is 
quoted four times on pages 61-72; and (c) con- 
trary to Mr. Radin, I like Barrow’s—not 
“Burrow’s” as he writes—book on Slavery. I 
must say that I am indebted to my reviewer 
for having picked up a few misprints—I no- 
ticed many more of them—but it may be of 
great advantage for the “general reader’’ to 
learn that “enemy” is spelled with one n and 
the German wenn w-th two n’s. Incidentally, 
the number of the page carrying this last error 
as indicated by Mr. Radin (151) is not correct. 
Surely, if Professor Radin was permitted to 
leave those two misprints on the few pages of 
his learned review, my book with nearly five 
hundred pages is entitled to have several hun- 
dred of them. Finally, from the three pages 
left blank in the copy which my reviewer had 
received he took occasion to write a dozen lines 
and draw his conclusions about hastiness in 
printing, instead of writing to the publisher for 
another copy. 

Professor Radin’s “critique” with its long 
series of entirely unfounded objections and the 
conscious reserve that “there are other state- 
ments of dubious validity,” which he should 
also have mentioned rightfully so that I could 
at least get acquainted with them, has been 
plastered by him with frequent eulogies. I am 
afraid, however, the “general reader,’ the 
“anyone” (see above, under par. I) will cer- 
tainly be more impressed by the defects he 
pretends to have discovered in my book than 
by his eulogies. But any reader who has an 
idea of papyrology and works in it—Mr. Radin 
cannot, as far as I know, quote an achievement 
of his own in this field—will have the same 
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feeling of his review which he expressed about 
my book: “the uncomfortable feeling that a 
well-filled wallet has been merely emptied be- 
fore us.” That kind of reader will certainly 
have even more feelings, which, however, can- 
not be expressed here out of respect for this 
periodical. 
RaFAEL TAUBENSCHLAG 
Cotumsta UNIVERSITY 
November 4, 1946 

Eprrors, Classical Philology 
GENTLEMEN: 

I regret that Dr. Taubenschlag feels himself 
so much annoyed by my review of his book, 
The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt in the Light of 


the Papyrt. I cannot find, however, that he has 
met the objections which I have indicated. 
It may be superfluous to add, despite his 
obvious incredulity on the subject, that my 
“eulogies,” as he calls them, are sincere and in 
good faith. My estimate of his work in the 
fields of legal history and papyrology has al- 
ways been high. So far from regarding a book 
like this which contains so much, as of little 
value, I think, on the contrary, that it is of 
great value. I must repeat, however, that this 
value will be chiefly for men already expert 
in the field. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Max Rapin 


WACKERNAGEL’S PSILOTIC HOMER: A POSTSCRIPT! 


Another example has come to my attention. 
For Jl. xiv. 249, Aristarchus read 


non yap we kal GXo Ten Exivuccer EheTun 


aud is followed by Ludwich, Leaf, Monro- 
Allen, and Allen. Zenodotus is said by the 
scholiast to have had the dative. The question, 
nominative or dative, is answered by the pos- 
sessive adjective: with that of the second per- 
son only a nominative makes sense; with the 
reflexive, only the dative. The problem thus 
shifts to the division of AAAOTEH(I). As 
Brugmann pointed out, citing JI. i. 590; xx. 90, 
Hdn kai &ddore is the right phrase. We come, 
then, to a psilotic text, #4n yap weal Gddor’ 7, 
attested by Aristarchus and presumably by 
1 Cf. Classical Philology, XLI (1946), 232-33. 


Zenodotus. Parmeniskos still shows it in his 
metrically impossible &\Xor7e }, and the Syriac 
palimpsest reads a\\oreq.. Later manuscripts 
struggle with the division. The Codex Lipsien- 
sis 32 introduces the aspirate, reading &\)o0’ 
éj. Since only Hera can be the subject, the 
verb must be ia the second person ézivuccas, 
and we have an instance of éds = ads, as 
Brugmann saw.? Psilosis and syntactic pe- 
culiarity have combined to start the trouble. 


G. M. Bo.iine 


Outro StaTE UNIVERSITY 


2 Ein Problem der Homerischen Textkritik (Leipzig, 
1876), pp. 63-65. His restoration was éxivvcces; but Van 
Leeuwen saw the need for the aorist, though the rest of 
his emendation is faulty. 


THE DIALECT OF CYRENE: A CORRECTION 


In Classical Philology, XLI (1946), 134, column 2, line 4, for Arc. éaysdpye read Are. 
éSauofdpye. By the strange failure to make this correction in proof, the whole point was lost. 


C. D. B. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Ovid: A Poet between Two Worlds. By Her- 
MANN FRANKEL. (“Sather Classical Lec- 
tures,” Vol. XVIII.) Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University of California Press, 1945. 
Pp. viii+282. $2.50. 

This book represents the most ambitious 
attempt to formulate a rounded critical esti- 
mate of Ovid that has appeared in this century. 
In this review I shall perforce exclude all com- 
ment on questions of detail and deal directly 
with the central questions which the book in- 
evitably raises: Does Friinkel’s treatment add 
anything important to the body of Ovidian 
criticism? Is he right or wrong in his essential 
judgments? 

A word, first, as to the method of approach. 
What Frinkel does is to discuss each work in 
chronological order, preceding the discussion 
with a short biography. All polemical and 
scholarly material is relegated to notes grouped 
together at the end of the book. The result, to 
this reviewer at least, is that it is very difficult 
to get at Frinkel’s views without a rather pain- 
ful sorting of opinions sprinkled over widely 
separated pages of text and notes. There is a 
minimum of summary and practically no at- 
tempt to “‘place”’ his own interpretations in the 
general setting of previous Ovidian scholarship 
and criticism. He usually refers to scholarly 
works in a quite ad hoc fashion and apropos 
of quite isolated points. I have, rightly or 
wrongly, the impression that Frankel has 
rather quickly “got up” the large bibliography 
of Ovidiana without fully reducing it to its 
broad pattern of major trends and conclusions. 
This is no doubt due, in part, to his quite legiti- 
mate desire to make the book accessible to the 
layman. (His citations of Ovid are usually 
given in a rather bald English prose.) Never- 
theless, I feel that the total effect is discon- 
certing: all too often the reader has to deduce 
Frinkel’s general views from a mass of par- 
ticulars.! The book is, thus, far from easy read- 

1 The Index, however, is very full and good. 
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ing and is certainly almost incomprehensible 
if one does not read it with text in hand. 

All this, however, is quite aside from the real 
merits or defects of the book. The important 
question is: What new insight does Frankel 
bring to Ovid, and is it a true insight? Now, 
before answering this question, it is, I think, 
necessary to establish a proper perspective. 
Frinkel’s avowed aim (p. 2) is “to recover 
some of the ground the critics of the last cen- 
tury have lost and to try to advance in some 
direction or other.’’ In order to judge just how 
novel or heterodox his “advance” is, we must 
at least inquire what ground was lost and why. 
We shall then be in a position to appraise 
Frinkel’s success in “recovering” this ground. 
This is all the more necessary, since Frinkel, as 
we have seen, fails to do it himself. 

Any ancient author must live through many 
shifts of taste and “climates of opinion.’’ All 
have their ups and downs, but these are much 
more marked in some than in others. Ovid, in 
particular, seems to have possessed just the 
qualities to appeal to the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance and to repel the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The reason for this does not seem to me 
to be particularly obscure: What the Middle 
Ages appreciated in Ovid was a humor, a psy- 
chological subtlety, and a narrative facility 
which—coupled with his Alexandrine eroti- 
cism—were peculiarly acceptable to a society 
whose secular literary resources were limited. 
The Middle Ages were not especially troubled 
by the almost total absence in him of religious 
and moral feeling; they could “moralize” him 
at times and they did, but usually they were 
well able to perceive that he was not taking 
the pagan myths for anything more than the 
material of a rich and humorous comédie hu- 
maine. The Renaissance marked no especial 
break with this view of Ovid; of course, it 
recognized his sheer secularism as a valuable 
antidote to medieval religiosity; but Boccaccio 
and Ariosto, like Chaucer, recognized and de- 
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lighted in the humor, the narrative cleverness, 
and the psychological analysis of the Amores 
and the Metamorphoses. As the Renaissance 
proper waned into the neoclassical seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, there came, in such 
a scholar as Nicholas Heinsius or such a poet 
as Dryden, a subtler appreciation of Ovid’s 
humor and verbal adroitness; it is not too 
much to say that the Ovidian elegiacs and 
hexameters seemed to have a natural affinity 
to the French Alexandrines or the English 
heroic couplets. What Heinsius and Dryden 
admired was the Ovid who is at once humor- 
ous, urbane, romantic (in the Alexandrine 
sense), and rhetorical. But this was a com- 
bination of qualities which the nineteenth cen- 
tury found impossible. We know the reasons: 
The Romantic movement emphasized the 
spontaneous, the original, the primitive, and 
the passionate; it reacted against the formal, 
the traditional, the humorous, and the urbane. 
It especially detested what it deemed to be rhe- 
torical. It needs no argument to realize that 
Ovid had little chance against such an array 
of prejudices. His very humor—his most pre- 
eminent quality—was decidedly in his dis- 
favor. 

All this comes out clearly enough in the 
scholarship of the period, which is well sum- 
marized by Martini, who shared the prevail- 
ing nineteenth-century view of Ovid.? Ovid, in 
the view of Martini and his predecessors, is the 
last of the neoterics or poetae novi and, like 
them, but more so than most of them, was a 
quite literal imitator of the Alexandrine and 
later Hellenistic poets (e.g., Callimachus, 
Euphorion, Nicander); his only original con- 
tribution to the Alexandrine material was the 
rhetorical bias of his style. Some scholars and 
critics, of course, made incidental concessions 
to his narrative skill, metrical ability, etc., but 
their main emphasis was on his Alexandrinism 
and his rhetoric—both these words being in- 
vested with an evident nuance of depreciation. 
The main lines of nineteenth-century Ovidian 
research were therefore two: first, a Quellen- 
forschung whose aim was to find the Alexan- 
drine elegies and “epyllia” that were supposed 


? Edgar Martini, Einleitung zu Ovid (‘Schriften 
der philos. Fak. der Deutsch. Univ. in Prag,’’ Band 
XII [Briinn: Verlag Rudolf M. Rohrer, 1933)), 


to be Ovid’s exact models and, second, an at- 
tempt to list the rhetorical 7670. of which 
Ovid’s “rhetoric”’ was supposed to be more or 
less mechanically constructed. 

Of recent years—especially since the twen- 
ties—a change has taken place. Here, again, 
the originally motivating force is a shift in the 
climate of opinion. The reaction against mid- 
nineteenth-century romanticism—which is 
often loosely called ‘‘Victorianism”—has !ed to 
a partial rehabilitation of such “neoclassics” 
as Pope and Donne and to a view of poetry 
in which humor and urbanity are once more 
deemed legitimate. Romanticism is now seen 
to have had a rhetoric as limiting and as stereo- 
typed as that of neoclassicism itself. The age 
of Hemingway and Eliot and Rilke is thus, in 
its own peculiar way, much closer to the ages 
of Pope, of Donne, and of Ovid. 

I cannot here elaborate on this fascinating 
topic, but recent Ovidian scholarship clearly 
reflects the shifted point of view. Thus Wila- 
mowitz (especially in his Hellenistische Dich- 
tung [1924]) rehabilitated the Alexandrines 
(showing, e.g., the real art and originality of 
Callimachus) and pointed out the special qual- 
ity of Roman elegy as well. Weinreich, in a 
masterpiece of both scholarship and literary 
criticism, showed how Catullus and Ovid, in 
quite different ways, breathed a wholly new 
spirit into Hellenistic epigram. A number of 
scholars have emphasized the great distinction 
in style and attitude and content between 
Ovid, on the one hand, and Nicander, Parthe- 
nius, etc., on the other.* Perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, such scholars as Rand and Erich 
Reitzenstein have once more re-established 
Ovid as a humorist whose “rhetoric’’ is a per- 
sonal thing, blended of the urbanity and the 
secular sophistication of a world metropolis. 

Now it might have been expected that 
Friinkel would represent a prolongation of this 
trend—that he would, in short, carry on and 
complete the kind of analysis and research in- 
dicated just above. Indeed, he seems to think 
he has done just that, since he indicates sym- 
pathy with medieval and Renaissance opinion 
and rejects nineteenth-century views; he also 


3I have listed and commented on practically all 
such material up to 1938 in my article “Ovid and the 
Augustans,’’ TAPA, LXIX (1938), 188-229. 
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praises the work of at least Wilamowitz and 
Weinreich. But when we come to his actual 
explication du texte we find something quite 
different. He advances as his main original 
contribution the thesis that Ovid prefigures 
the ‘“‘passage from antiquity to Christianity” 
by introducing into poetry a totally novel idea, 
ie., the idea of ‘fluid identity” and/or the 
“divided self.” This novel idea—be it noted— 
is, to Frankel, a truly profound and serious af- 
fair. He does not claim for Ovid the depth of 
Virgil; indeed, he thinks that Ovid is “naive,” 
not philosophically minded, and without any 
ability to write systematically. Ovid is, further- 
more, a skeptic in religion. But, at least in the 
Amores, Metamorphoses (to Book xiii), and the 
earlier exilic poems, he is, according to Frankel 
expressing a uniquely serious view of life (i.e., 
the view of human personality as “fluid” and/ 
or “divided”’) and a peculiar “loving-kindness” 
and “capability of contrition and mortifica- 
tion.” 

On what does he base such a conclusion? 
We first meet Frinkel’s thesis in his analysis of 
Amores i. 7. This, be it recalled, is an abject 
apology to Corinna for the physical violence 
(especially scratching and hair-tearing) to 
which the poet has subjected her. The poem 
seems to me to be an obviously comic exagger- 
ation of a stock amatory theme (cf. Tibullus 
i. 10. 53-66 and Propertius ii. 5. 21-26) in 
which Ovid is delightfully burlesquing the tra- 
ditional sermo amatorius as he does in i. 6 (the 
closed-door motif) and elsewhere. Frinkel, 
however, solemnly takes the poem at its face 
value as a serious expression of violent repent- 
ance. “It expresses,” he says (p. 18), “the po- 
et’s emotions immediately after the excess, 
with frantic anger giving way to remorse no 
less inordinate. As he looks back upon what he 
has done, his deed is exaggerated beyond all 
due proportion, and in the abandon of his re- 
pentance he penetrates to an unusual depth of 
feeling.” All the exaggerated metaphors of this 
poem are therefore, according to Frankel, to be 
taken au sérieux. Hence Ovid’s address to his 
hands (vs. 27) as “caedis scelerumque minis- 
tras” and his reference to Corinna’s tears as his 
own blood (vs. 60) must be invested with a 
peculiar importance: according to Frankel, 


they represent an “unheard of novelty”—“a 
fundamental shift ....in the history of the 
human mind’’—that is to say, a heretofore un- 
known separation and fluidity of the single 
personality and the temporary merger of one 
personality with another.‘ All this because 
Ovid berates his own limbs and compares his 
lady’s tears to the shedding of his own blood. 

I make much of this point because Frinkel 
makes much of it and because it is typical of 
his interpretation of many specific passages 
(e.g., of iii. 2, “The Chariot Race’’). It is out of 
such explications du texte that he reaches his 
general conclusions. He thus speaks of Ovid’s 
attitude toward love in the Amores as a whole: 

The main assumption of the poet is this: love 
is no mere incident flavoring an otherwise nor- 
mal life; it is a preoccupation which molds the 
whole being of its victim into a new and specific 
shape and places him, as it were, in a new and 
peculiar sphere apart from the rest of mankind, 


with a different horizon, climate and atmosphere 
{p. 25]. 


Frinkel is contending here, as elsewhere in 
his book, that Ovid is building up a “world of 
make-believe” beyond the “secondary plane 
of reality.”” He says: 

The make-believe in Ovid’s erotic verse frees 
the lover’s soul and allows his sentiments to 
range far and wide, deep and high, unhampered. 
But there is no artificial disguise; the lovers are 
not garbed in a pastoral costume or put into fic- 
titious pastoral surroundings. The ladies are 
represented as real ladies of real Rome, and yet 
the poet’s love invests them, in earnest or in 


spirit, with extraordinary qualities and powers 
[p. 31]. 


I have the feeling, when I read such criticism, 
that the whole tone and purpose of the Amores 
has been missed. It is difficult to refute Frank- 
el, however, without copious citations and 
copious discussions of the citations, such as is 
out of the question here. What he is doing, in 
my opinion, is to take the exaggerations, con- 
ceits, conscious absurdities, and epigrammatic 
paradoxes of Ovid as bona fide expressions of a 
deep poetic purpose which simply does not ex- 
ist except in Frinkel’s own mind. Thus typical 
of his constant desire to see a “deeper pur- 


4 Frankel, p. 21. 
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pose” is his discussion of the “Dawn” elegy 
(Amores i. 13). Its power, he says (p. 16) 
“springs from its substance” not from its “‘per- 
fect form” or “genial humor.’’ Setting aside 
“the lighter aspects of the elegy,”’ he finds in it 
the following serious ideas: the contrast be- 
tween otiwm and negotium in the first half and 
the contrast between the “mechanical” and 
the “mythological’’ interpretations of nature 
in the second half. We thus see that Ovid, in 
Frinkel’s view, is “haunted by the problem of 
reality and of the different planes of reality.” 
All this might perhaps appear plausible enough 
if this poem were read in isolation from the total 
context of Ovid in particular and elegy in gen- 
eral. But, seen in such a context, it becomes— 
to me at least—obvious that Ovid is only using 
two very hackneyed themes in his own humor- 
ous fashion. The contrast of the lover with the 
soldier, sailor, lawyer, etc., is the veriest com- 
monplace of amatory elegy, as is the use of 
such a stock mythological simile as the too 
early Aurora. Ovid is fully aware—that, as I 
see it, is one of his greatest and most distinc- 
tive qualities—of the trite nature of his sub- 
ject matter: his originality comes from the 
humorous turn he gives it all. He is, least of all 
men, a passionate lover or a believer in the 
supernatural. On the contrary, he is absolutely 
terre a terre and realistic in his attitude. The 
peculiar charm of this poem and of his verses 
generally is the ironic, comic, sophisticated 
effect which his realism and worldliness, his 
urbane skepticism, give to his apparent repeti- 
tion of the old elegiac motifs. I say, “apparent 
repetition” because there is just enough of ex- 
aggeration, paradox, and witty epigram to 
make the burlesque effect evident. Here is no 
creation of a “make-believe” world; on the 
contrary, here is the reduction of that world to 
a delightful but final absurdity. Take the last 
lines of this “Dawn” poem (i. 13. 47-48): ““iur- 
gia finieram: scires audisse: rubebat nec tamen 
adsueto tardius orta dies.”’ This, in its Pope- 
like neatness, its eighteenth-century wit, its 
total absence of “romantic” seriousness, is 
typical of a good deal of Ovid—the Ovid that 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
could well understand. To say that it implies 
any serious attempt to move in a “make-be- 


lieve” world is to miss the Ovidian essence of 
it; Tibullus moved in a make-believe world to 
the extent that he lived in a dreamlike pas- 
toral amour with that most metropolitan 
libertina, Delia; but Ovid most assuredly did 
not; he wanted his girls to be as unrustic and 
as citified as possible. 

This brings us to Frinkel’s view of Ovid’s 
mythology in general and especially of the 
Metamorphoses, which, to Frinkel, is the work 
of one whose sole belief is in ‘‘man and in art.” 
Ovid has no belief in the supernatural, no 
philosophic attachment, no political ideology. 
He is, as Frankel sees it, knowingly and de- 
liberately constructing a make-believe world. 
The idea of metamorphosis thus gives him full 
opportunity to expand and develop his theme 
of fluid identity and/or divided personality. 
Here, again, it seems to me that Frinkel has 
missed the point. He is certainly right in repre- 
senting Ovid as an unbeliever and an artist. 
But he fails, I think, to realize that Ovid did, 
after all, have a consciously felt point of view 
toward the mythology he worked in. Ovid be- 
lieved in man and was an artist, but he cer- 
tainly was also a realist and a man of the world. 
The notion that he constructed a sort of Utop- 
ian art-world belongs to the Romantics, not to 
him. He was well aware that the nonmytho- 
logical reality was the one and only reality. 
His realization of this is, it seems to me, fully 
evident in the introduction and conclusion of 
the Metamorphoses, as I have tried to show 
elsewhere.® Frinkel is both right and wrong 
when he says (p. 110) that the “rationalising 
spirit” of the Pythagoras soliloquy (in Book 
xv) “contradicts rather than clarifies the pur- 
port of the stories.” He adds: “This time the 
switch from one plane of reality to another 
does not come off well.’ But the incongruity 
here—the effect of a gap—is deliberate. Ovid 
is a naturalist both in the stories and in the 
soliloquy; in so far as metamorphosis has real- 
ity to him, it is the actual shift of elements and 
species. Though his mythological world is, on 
the surface, one of patent unreality, he yet sees 
in the passions and pathological excesses of his 
characters evidence of the same forces that are 
at work in geological and historical cataclysms. 


5 Cf. op. cit., pp. 223-26. 
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Emotional excess is no longer (as in Attic 
tragedy or in Virgil) taken to be moral trans- 
gression; it is, rather, part of the naturalistic 
process leading to new species and new types 
of existence. This implies to a certain extent 
a “fluid identity” or “divided personality.” But 
I cannot see that it implies it any more than 
the mere idea of metamorphosis itself does. 
Ovid, as Frankel points out (e.g., pp. 80, 81, 
83-84), attempted to bring out the actual pro- 
cess of metamorphosis, for example, by dwell- 
ing on the plight of Callisto as a bear, of Io as 
a cow, etc. This, however, is merely an indica- 
tion of Ovid’s especial concern with subtle psy- 
chological detail. It represents also, I think, 
the naturalism of the poet: he knows no “gap” 
between man and nature. That is why I can- 
not follow Friinkel when he speaks of Ovid’s 
“yearning for a fanciful world order in which 
the concerns of the mind and heart held their 
own, in some measure, against the insipid laws 
of nature” (p. 89). I especially object to 
Frinkel’s attribution to Ovid of naiveté (e.g., 
p. 100) in the Metamorphoses. What we have, 
rather, it seems to me, is a delicate blend of 
Roman realism and Alexandrine sentimental- 
ity, of metropolitan gallantry and psychologi- 
cal naturalism. There is no deliberate creation 
of a novel art-world. The Pygmalion story, in 
my opinion, does not have the significance 
with which Frinkel invests it. If Ovid invented 
the present form of the story, he did so because 
it better brought out the kind of sentimental- 
erotic feeling he delighted to express. He al- 
tered the Phaéthon story in exactly the same 
way. Modern ideas of art—such as the notion 
of “creative” imagination in the Romantic- 
Coleridgean sense—were unknown to him: he 
looked upon art as a kind of skill and did not 
read into it the connotations of creativeness, 
etc., which belong to another era and world. 
The only way in which an ancient ever escaped 
“reality”? was by believing that some (to us) 
nonreality was real: the Romantic ideology of 

* Cf. A. Rohde, De Ovidi arte epica capita duo (Ber- 
lin, 1929), esp. p. 29. Ovid consistently tries to make 
his miracles credible by emphasizing the sheerly hu- 
man traits of his characters (e.g., the fatherly solici- 
tude of Jupiter and the boyish eagerness of Phaéthon 
in the Phaéthon episode). The Pygmalion story is cer- 


tainly a good illustration of this; I fail to see why one 
has to read more than this into it. 


art as an escape, of art as another world, was 
quite alien to him. Ovid did not fool himself by 
attributing a kind of hypostatic reality to his 
poetry; its special flavor and uniqueness, in- 
deed, consist in the incongruity of a naturalist 
and a worldly skeptic’s using the language and 
the material of a lost religious world. 

These observations must, unfortunately, 
suffice for the purpose I have in view, that is, to 
illustrate the extent to which Frinkel’s “re- 
covery of ground lost in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury” is really a reading of nineteenth-century 
ideas into Ovid’s most unnineteenth-century 
soul. I would, for my part, stoutly aver that his 
love poems are not “serious”; that his mytho- 
logical tales are not a world of ‘“‘make-believe”’; 
that he is no William Morris, no ‘‘idle singer” 
or escaper of a rough reality. To appreciate 
him we must, in essentials, go back to the 
eighteenth century and the Renaissance, even 
to the Middle Ages—allowing, of course, for 
our better historical perspective and the defi- 
nite results of modern scholarship. This does 
not mean that Frinkel’s book is not a valuable 
one or one not filled with interesting and, in 
very many cases, illuminating ideas. In par- 
ticular, I think his treatment of the Fasti and 
the exilic poems is admirable, with certain 
general exceptions of the type I have already 
indicated. There are many special points in 
both text and notes that are worthy of exten- 
sive discussion and praise. To mention but 
one, I think Frankel has done the best job to 
date on the chronology of Ovid’s works. But I 
have tried here to put first things first and to 
indicate what the book’s place may be in that 
long procession of critical judgments which 
collectively constitute the reputation and the 
meaning of Ovid. In summary, my feeling is 
that the book will be indispensable to Ovidian 
students and critics both for its fresh judg- 
ments and for its wealth of detailed observa- 
tion but that it fails to do justice to the essen- 
tial Ovid and that, in striving for a novel inter- 
pretation to counter that of the nineteenth 
century, it misses some of the very things for 
which Ovid has been admired by the great 
critics and poets of the past. 


Brooks Otis 
Hobart College 
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Horace and His Lyric Poetry. By L. P. WiLK1Nn- 
son. Cambridge: At the University Press; 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1945. Pp. ix+ 
185. $2.75. 

It is impossible at this late date to write a 
brand-new account of Roman Horace; it is not 
at all impossible, however, to discover new 
nuances, to correct false emphases, to make a 
fresh synthesis of the known facts and points 
of view. For the universal poets this task 
should be performed in every generation; 
otherwise their universality becomes frag- 
mented and diminished. This, in effect, is 
what Professor Wilkinson has done in this 
small, enlightening book; he is not one of the 
major critics, nor does he set out to displace 
them, but he does aim to see Horace whole and 
in true perspective from the vantage-point of 
this generation. His. point of departure is 
necessarily the work of his predecessors (and 
here he takes pains to correct the extrava- 
gances of Campbell and to utilize the best re- 
sults of the unwieldy Pasquali); but the end- 
result is his own, and it is good. His purpose, 
in a word, is to rescue Horace from the moral- 
ists, the source-hunters, and all illiterate scio- 
lists and restore to him his due pre-eminence as 
a lyric poet. The result is not a brash piece of 
popularization brimming with effusions and 
tributes, but a work of sound and sober schol- 
arship. Wilkinson has full command of the re- 
sults of Horatian research, both Continental 
and American. At the same time, there is no 
trace of the dust of controversy in his pages; 
his writing is fresh, his opinions many and per- 
ceptive, and his manner of expression com- 
pletely literary. (It is worth noting that he has 
one eye always on the Latinless of this genera- 
tion, particularly the British undergraduate; 
all quoted passages of any length are provided 
with “plain prose” translations.) 

The heart of the book is made up of the 
three central chapters, which deal successively 
with Horace’s personality and views as ex- 
pressed in his poems, his attitude toward po- 
etry and the theory of its function, and the 
salient characteristics of the Horatian ode; 
these are flanked by an admirable short biog- 
raphy and ten wise pages on translation; and 
the book ends with an Epilogue, suggesting 


items of importance in Horace’s international 
reputation. In seeking to define the essence of 
the Horatian ode, Wilkinson first makes clear 
what it is not: it is not lyrical or impassioned 
in the nineteenth-century romantic sense, but 
it is poetry of reflection; it is not suggestive or 
imaginative, but it is normally poetry of state- 
ment. The unique Horatian quality, so Wilkin- 
son paradoxically claims, is traceable not to 
the poet’s thought and expressed personality 
but to his oratorical use of words (p. 184); 
since the springs of poetry are perennial and 
constant in all generations, it is the words of 
poetry that are the only variables, and so we 
have the Roman rhetors to thank for their 
thorough conditioning of the genius of Horace. 
In view of this, it is not strange that Wilkinson 
has so much to say about the aesthetic values 
of euphony and onomatopoeia (a subject now 
disdained by the “objective” literary critic), 
but it is exceedingly strange that he says so 
little about diction. If Wilkinson has a few 
blind spots—e.g., his neglect of Sapphics in 
out-and-out preference for Alcaics—these are 
more than atoned for by his correction of long- 
standing misemphases: he makes short work 
of the “fat, beery, beefy’? Horace of folklore; he 
shows that Horace was not the enemy of the 
best representatives of Alexandrianism, for it 
was from these that he derived most of the 
lyrical ideas which were not his own; and in 
the political sphere, where he is particularly 
detailed and realistic, he makes it plain that 
Horace was not a mere mouthpiece of the Au- 
gustan party propaganda. In addition to these 
services, there are excellent analyses of whole 
poems, e.g., Odes iv. 7, “Diffugere nives,” 
which Wilkinson considers not only a perfect 
Horatian ode but the most perfect poem in the 
Latin language; and the State Ode (iii. 4), the 
veiled implications of which are pieced to- 
gether in telling fashion. While Wilkinson 
avowedly gives most of his attention to the 
odes and epodes, the hexameter poems do not 
go completely unnoticed; the Ars poetica par- 
ticularly, which he considers an overrated and 
“jaunty Epistle,” is given special notice be- 
cause it contains Horace’s theory of the func- 
tion of poetry. 

In examining the question of how far Hor- 
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ace’s poetic practice conformed to his theory 
of the moral function of poetry, Wilkinson 
sanely concludes that he “only half obeyed the 
Epistle to the Pisos” and was equally inter- 
ested in exploiting the aesthetic half of his art; 
but at the same time his examination of Odes 
i-iii from this point of view is perfunctory and 
disappointing. It is surely true that in many 
of the odes addressed to individuals the aes- 
thetic element (dulce) is not paramount and 
that the utile, or moral factor, is more than “a 
mere disguise for self-expression” (p. 105). Wil- 
kinson performs a service long overdue by re- 
furbishing Horace’s lyric reputation; but he 
goes too far in exonerating him from the 
charge of moralizing, of which he is palpably 
guilty. The aesthetic and the moral can exist 
side by side in art, as they frequently do in the 
context of life; it is not necessary to blindfold 
one’s self to the one in order to see the other. 

As a poet, Horace was well aware that pas- 
sion is the life-blood of lyric, and on occasion 
he wrote creditable imitations of the passion- 
ate Pindar; yet the bulk of his most sincere po- 
etry, in the opinion of many students, is curi- 
ously lacking in strong feeling. Why is this? 
Innate temperament has usually been assigned 
as a sufficient reason, since the temperament 
revealed by Horace’s mature writing is actual- 
ly calm and objective. Wilkinson does not ac- 
cept the traditional view; in his etiology it is 
not innate temperament but a temperament 
conditioned by Hellenistic philosophy that 
supplies the true ground. The Hellenistic sys- 
tems were largely defeatist and inhibitory in 
their ethical attitude, and Horace, as a serious 
practitioner of arapatia, was affected in more 
ways than ethically; in other words, the emo- 
tional restraint that is characteristic of the 
odes is the artistic reflex of the poet’s acquired 
and negative way of life. It is quite true that 
“most of the odes are in some sense poems of 
refusal, dissuasion or deprecation”’ (p. 93) ; this 
fact does not rule out sincerity of feeling, but 
it does inhibit intensity of expression. Wilkin- 
son’s theory takes into account a larger situa- 
tion than the older view did; it also has to its 
credit the point that Horace did write passion- 
ately at one period of his life (in the Epodes), 


when he was still a very callow and unphilo- 
sophical young man. 

One of Wilkinson’s chief virtues is his safe 
and sane exegesis; more than that, he is sensi- 
tive, subtle, at times even learned, but the 
learning is lightly worn and not disfigured by 
pedantic trumpery. Even where he is uncon- 
ventional he is frequently convincing.' One has 
the impression, in fact, that a full commentary 
by him, written in English of literary quality, 
would be both profitable and enjoyable, for he 
has entered not only into the matter of Horace 
but into his spirit as well. His own writing has 
a large measure of the poet’s humanitas, which 
is an indispensable quality if one is to ex- 
pound Horace with sympathy, wit, and good 
humor. 

G. K. Stropac# 
Lafayette College 


Corpus der griechisch-christlichen Inschriften 
von Hellas. Edited by H. Lretzmann, Nikos 
A. Brees (Bens), and G. Sortrru. Vol. I: 
Die griechisch-christlichen Inschriften des 
Peloponnes. Edited by Nixos A. BEES 
(Bens). Lieferung I: Jsthmos-Korinthos. 
Athens, 1941. Pp. xcii+128. 

A comprehensive collection of the inscrip- 
tions of Byzantine Greece has been a need long 
felt by students of both ancient and medieval 
Greek cultures. This need is now beginning to 
be met. The over-all plan of the Christian 
Archaeological Society at Athens calls for a 
Corpus of nine volumes; Volumes I and II are 
to be devoted to inscriptions from the Pelopon- 
nese and neighboring islands, Volume III to At- 
tica and Salamis, Volume IV to central Greece, 
Volume V to Euboea, Volume VI to Thessaly, 
Volume VII to northwestern Greece, Volume 
VIII to Macedonia and Thrace, and Volume 
IX to the Ionian and Aegean islands, including 
Crete. The work will include all Christian and 
Byzantine inscriptions down to the year a.p. 
1600. 


1 To cite only one case where subtlety and uncon- 
ventionality yield solid results: by the simple device 
of nature symbolism, Wilkinson succeeds in giving 
unity and real meaning to Odes i. 9, ‘‘Vides ut alta,”’ 
a poem usually considered incoherent and amorphous 
(pp. 129-31). 
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The first fascicule of Volume I, which con- 
tains seventy inscriptions from Corinth and 
the Isthmus, marks a most auspicious begin- 
ning for this enormous undertaking. After a 
brief Introduction (pp. vii-ix), the fascicule 
begins with an eighty-three-page Bibliography, 
which probably is the most complete thing of 
its kind in existence and which is clearly in- 
tended to serve for the Corpus as a whole. 
After this the inscriptions begin, the first five 
from the Isthmus and the rest from Corinth (a 
consular rescript, No. 5; building inscriptions, 
Nos. 6-14; and tombstones, Nos. 15-66). Ap- 
proximately half the inscriptions are published 
here for the first time, and most of the stones 
are at present housed in the museum at Old 
Corinth: hence the present fascicule has an 
especial interest to all who have followed the 
progress of the Corinthian excavations. 

Illustrations are given for all inscriptions 
except those that have been lost, together with 
a text and a remarkably full commentary. To 
the classical epigraphist this commentary will 
be most helpful: almost every word is dis- 
cussed, and references are given to parallel ex- 
pressions and pbrases in various Byzantine 
documents—literary, papyrological, and epi- 
graphic—from all parts of the eastern Medi- 
terranean. Bees’s familiarity with these sources 
enables him to add much useful material on in- 
scriptions that have previously been published 
and to work wonders with the reading, restora- 
tion, and interpretation of new texts. In this 
connection it is interesting to notice the con- 
tributions of F. J. DeWaele, the excavator of 
the Corinthian Asklepiaion, whose numerous 
notes on inscriptions that were found by him 
are included in Bees’s commentary. Not infre- 
quently, DeWaele and Bees differ in their read- 
ings and interpretations (e.g., No. 20: éz[u- 
djovAebon(c), DeWaele; éx[cBlovAetvon, Bees; No. 
13: dorep, DeWaele; ws me[prorepa], Bees— 
there is no trace of the final p on the stone). Bees 
is invariably right, but it speaks well for his edi- 
torial broadmindedness that he has not ex- 
cluded the excavator’s views with which he is in 
disagreement. 

The illustrations are, for the most part, ade- 
quate and should prove helpful to the student 
of Byzantine letter forms, particularly since 


the editor has given an approximate date for 
each inscription. A few photographs, however, 
are badly blurred (e.g., Nos. 5, 6, 9, 24, and 
45), and at least one is misleading. In No. 27, 
line 1, the photograph reads HOSINTE, 
whereas the text gives NOENTE. The latter 
reading is confirmed by my transcript made 
from the stone in 1939, so that it is apparent 
that the fault lies with the photograph and not 
with the editor. My transcript of No. 45 (Cor- 
inth Inv. 2121) also supports the readings of 
Bees, as against those of DeWaele. However, in 
No. 52 (Corinth Inv. 1685) the editor appar- 
ently has overlooked the remains of the letters 
in the first line. The first letter space contains 
the tail of the common abbreviation for xnun- 
tnpvov (cf. No. 59, 1. 1) and is followed by the 
bottom half of the letters AIA: the line should 
thus be read [knu(nrnprov)] dra[pépor). 

Misprints have been kept to the minimum, 
but there are a few slips in the texts that are 
easily corrected by consulting the illustrations. 
For example, in No. 19, line 3, for cvyyeva[y] 
read ovyye[vav]; in No. 26, line 5, for avot[éar 
read av[otéac]; in No. 27, line 4, for xAcpov read 
kXxpfov; in No.47, for A@n]|vaiouread ’A@n[vaiov; 
in No. 53, line 3, for HK read KH; in No. 57, 
for "Avv]ns read “Avv[ns; and in No. 58, line 2, 
read x]otre [7 waxapia]. Inscriptions Nos. 1, 52, 
and 64 are now located in the Corinth Muse- 
um; their inventory numbers are 2180, 1685, 
and 2172, respectively. 

It is evident that the work on Corinth is far 
from complete; for seventy-five Byzantine in- 
scriptions from Meritt’s Corinth, Volume VIII, 
Part I, as well as an equal number of unpub- 
lished stones in the Corinth Museum, still 
await inclusion in the Corpus. Presumably 
these will be included in a second fascicule, 
which, it is to be hoped, will appear as soon 
as possible and will fully measure up to the high 
standard of its predecessor. In view of the fact 
that words and phrases are so fully discussed 
in the commentary, an Index verborum at the 
end of the Corinthian texts would be unusually 
helpful. 

Joun H. KENT 


Southwestern College 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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Die Geburt der Helena samt humanistischen 
Schriften aus den Jahren, 1943-45. By Karu 
Kereényt. (“Albae Vigiliae,’”’ Neue Folge, 
Heft III.) Ziirich: Rheinverlag, 1945. Pp. 
139. Fr. 8. 


Prometheus. By Karu Kerénvt. (“Albae Vigi- 
liae,” Neue Folge, Heft IV.) Ziirich: Rhein- 
verlag, 1946. Pp. 82. Fr. 6. 


Nine essays devoted to problems of classical 
mythology and philology, all of them reprints 
of articles published previously in philological 
and cultural journals, mostly Swiss, have been 
united in the first of these handsome and well- 
printed booklets. 

Of peculiar interest to the American reader 
are, probably, the second (“Der Geist’’) and 
the ninth (“Grundbegriffe und Zukunftsmég- 
lichkeiten des Humanismus’’), both of them, 
furthermore, of difficult access, having first 
appeared in the Schweizer Monatshefte. 

“Der Geist,’ apart from being an instruc- 
tive supplement to Rudolf Hildebrand’s justly 
famous article in Grimm’s Wérterbuch (s.v.),! 
discusses, as does the ninth essay, the present- 
day crisis of the humanities (Geisteswissen- 
schaften). 

To deny the existence of such a crisis would 
be to deny the obvious; but one is disappointed 
to see the author fall back, for an explanation, 
on the hoary theory, long ago advanced by 
Nietzsche, namely, the assertion that literary 
scholarship has been reduced to a Wissenschaft 
des nicht Wissenswerten, i.e., the trivialization 
of science. If such were the case, humanism 
would have been stillborn, for the doctores in 
trivialibus have been with us ever since the 
fourteenth century. It seems to us that the 
truth lies elsewhere. Every profession is in- 
variably judged by its official representatives. 
Now humanists have always been noted for a 
certain shortcoming, namely, to defend their 
convictions, in Rabelais’ phrase, jusqu’au feu 
exclusivement, and it is difficult to imagine an 
Erasmus writing: 


Nehmen sie den Leib, 
Gut, Ehr, Kind und Weib, 
Lass fahren dahin! 


1 Not quoted by the author. 


And the humanists who, like Thomas Morus 
and Michael Servetus, have died for con- 
science’ sake, may be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. But, even so, there are limits; and 
one simply cannot imagine an Erasmus con- 
gratulating Henry VIII on the successful, al- 
beit a little radical, solution of his marital prob- 
lems or an Ulrich von Hutten, exiled in Switz- 
erland, telling some well-meaning but utterly 
ignorant peasants that just because they live 
under a democratic regime they are the salt of 
the earth and the hope of humanity. Yet these 
very things, mutatis mutandis, have been ac- 
complished by modern humanists. Difficile est 
saturam non scribere! 

The second booklet attempts to present two 
things: an analysis of the Prometheus myth 
and an interpretation of Aeschylus’ trilogy. I 
shall confine myself here to a brief discussion 
of the first. The author realizes, of course, the 
Redeemer (Erléser) character of Prometheus; 
but the German term Heilbringer, long familiar 
to students of comparative religion, would 
have been more appropriate. Like most Heil- 
bringer, Prometheus is also a “Trickster,” and 
a good number of the myths attached to him 
are simply “Trickster” tales. This should have 
been brought out far more fully than it has 
been. That Prometheus is, as the author sug- 
gests (p. 37), of lunar origin (like many Heil- 
bringer and “Tricksters’’) is not unlikely but 
would require additional proof. The reasons 
given in the texts for the queer punishment of 
the unbound Prometheus, forced to carry a 
ring and a piece of the rock to which he had 
been fettered, were originally less philosophi- 
cal than they appear in Hellenistic times (p. 
76): Zeus had evidently sworn to punish his 
enemy throughout all eternity; and, not to 
break his oath, the great god had recourse to 
this device: primitive societies are fond of such 
ingenious ways of getting around inconvenient 
oaths, pledges, and vows. Lastly, if the Heil- 
bringer and mediator between gods and men 
(p. 33) easily develops into an enemy of the 
gods, the reverse is also true, and the enemy 
of the gods may develop into a Heilbringer, as 
happened, inter alia, in the case of Lucifer, as 
shown in Giosué Carducci’s glorious verses, a 
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worthy pendant of Goethe’s “Prometheus” 
quoted by the author (pp. 10-11): 

Salute, o Satana, 

O ribellione, 

O forza vindice 

Della ragione. 

Sacri a te salgano 

Gli incensi ed i voti: 

Hai vinto il Geova 

Dei sacerdoti! 


ALEXANDER H. KRApPE 


Princeton, New Jersey 


Die Achilleis als Quelle der Ilias. By Hetnricu 
Pesta.ozz1. Erlenbach-Ziirich: Eugen 
Rentsch Verlag, 1945. Pp. 52. Fr. 7. 


This book represents another earnest at- 
tack upon the ever fascinating, ever baffling 
problem of the background of the Iliad, a wide 
field in which no investigator finds his inspira- 
tions cramped by inconvenient evidence. Pes- 
talozzi believes that before the liad there was 
an Achilleid, which told of Achilles’ fight with 
Memnon, his death, and his posthumous hon- 
ors. No Homerist will be surprised to learn that 
many episodes and details in the Jliad have been 
derived from, or influenced by, this Achilleid. 
It is always clear that the Achilleid is the orig- 
inal and the Jliad the copy because the treat- 
ment in the Achilleid is, in one way or another, 
superior. In his criticai evaluation of this hypo- 
thetical poem and hypothetical author, Pesta- 
lozz. assures us that the poem was a work of 
great distinction and the author a poet of 
splendid talents, whose original contributions 
included the invention of Memnon and open- 
ing scenes cunningly designed to join to the 
old story of the rape and rescue of Helen the 
story of Achilles, originally unconnected with 
the Troy legend. (John A. Scott will note with 
pleasure that Hector and Patroclus did not ap- 
pear but were the invention of Homer.) The in- 
fluence of this remarkable poem extended be- 
yond Homer and even beyond the whole epic 
art “auf die gesamte Vorstellungswelt der 
Griechen.” We learn with regret and some sur- 
prise that “die Sprachform der Achilleis ist 
mehr zu ahnen als beweisbar zu fassen.”’ 

The basic fault in all works of this nature 


lies in their effort to prove too much, to be too 
specific. They attempt to show that Homer has 
been influenced here and there by a particular 
hypothetical poem, often re-created with in- 
credible detail. Actually, almost without ex- 
ception, all they can do is suggest that Homer’s 
technique has in this or that place been influ- 
enced by the work of predecessors or contem- 
poraries. We do not and probably never shall 
possess the evidence to re-create specific Homer- 
ic sources. Practically all the data we do have 
are in Homer himself, and even they must be 
used with great circumspection. When we leave 
them, we walk in darkness, where mistakes are 
inevitable and where, even if we did acciden- 
tally stumble on the truth, we could not know 
it for certain or demonstrate it to anyone else. 

Pestalozzi, like all who have attempted to 
re-create a specific source for the Iliad, is faced 
with one hard fact—in so far as his hypotheti- 
cal poem is not the creation of his own ingen- 
ious fancy, it must rest on the interpretation, 
usually highly subjective, of inadequate and 
often fragmentary materials in Homer or post- 
Homeric sources. It is to Pestalozzi’s credit 
that he has largely avoided the bizarre ex- 
travagances so common in these reconstruc- 
tions and that he does not, like some of his 
most illustrious predecessors, try to disarm 
opponents in advance by roundly and repeat- 
edly declaring that anyone who does not im- 
mediately accept his assertions is incompetent 
to deal with epic poetry. 

Another distinctive, rare, and welcome qual- 
ity is that Pestalozzi has not come under the 
sway of two dogmas which vitiate much of the 
work done on this aspect of the Homeric prob- 
lem: he grants varied and supreme merits to 
Homer and does not try, with so many analyti- 
cal critics, to convince us that the Jliad is but 
a bungled version of once great poetry; and he 
does not assume with so many Unitarians that 
the use of sources by a poet is a ghastly crime 
and that wherever Homer uses sources he is, to 
that extent, an inferior poetical genius. 

Finally, it is a special pleasure in these days 
to praise the physical appearance of this little 
book with its good paper and neat printing. 
The Greek quotations show a care in proof- 
reading which is in contrast to certain recent 
American publications. Apart from half-a- 
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dozen mistaken breathings and accents, the 
only error I have noted in the Greek is the 
gender of the participle, line 57, page 23. 


FREDERICK M. CoMBELLACK 


University of Oregon 


Lukrez: Versuch einer Deutung. By Marc Ro- 
ZELAAR. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1943. Pp. 
xvi+267. Dutch FI. 6.50. 


Aside from a certain mild amusement which 
it evokes in the reader, this book is valuable 
only as an example of what should be avoided. 
It may have been intended as a parody on 
classical scholarship, or perhaps it has some 
cryptic meaning; surely, it cannot mean what 
it says. 

Rozelaar proclaims that he is following 
Nietzsche’s approach to the study of the his- 
tory of literature. His subject is not the De 
rerum natura but the personality of Lucretius 
himself. Starting from the assumntion that 
poem and poet form a unity and hence that all 
the aspects of the poet’s mind, conscious and 
unconscious, rational and irrational, will be re- 
flected in his poem, Rozelaar looks for those 
elements in the poem which reveal Lucretius’ 
soul. 

His first major discovery is that the poet was 
highly emotional. Lucretius’ archaisms are 
more emphatic than they need be. The struc- 
ture of the poem reveals that he is both impa- 
tient and insatiable. His metaphors, says Ro- 
zelaar, are especially significant. To be sure, 
metaphors from nature constitute the largest 
single class in Lucretius, but it is the use of 
metaphors from warfare that gives the key to 
the poet’s own personality. Lucretius found 
conflict in all phases of life and of nature; 
philosophy itself was to him a battleground 
where Epicurus gained the victory. This em- 
phasis on war and conflict leads to the conclu- 
sion that there was an inner struggle in Lu- 
cretius’ own soul. 

Lucretius’ inner conflict explains the poem. 
He did not write for Memmius or for the Ro- 
mans but for himself. He was trying to per- 
suade himself of the truth of his philosophy 
and to establish his own peace of mind. Since 
men are naturally lazy, no one, Rozelaar be- 


lieves, would undertake such an ambitious 
work as the De rerum natura, requiring, as it 
does, a renunciation of life and a sustained 
exertion, unless the health of his own soul were 
at stake. 

Once it is established that the De rerum 
natura is the weapon by which the “Epicurean 
Lucretius” tries to overcome the “Lucretian 
Lucretius,” it follows that the real Lucretius is 
to be found in precisely those things that the 
poem attacks. Lucretius had been an unsuc- 
cessful participant in public life; his relations 
with women had been violent and tragic; he 
had a superstitious dread of heavenly phenom- 
ena and of death. He turned to the Epicurean 
philosophy because it provided the best means 
for overcoming his own nature. (Epicurus’ 
ethical teaching is described by Rozelaar as 
psychotherapeutic and as a dietetic.) Ulti- 
mately, Lucretius lost this struggle against 
himself, and in all probability he committed 
suicide, as Jerome reports. 

Rozelaar’s conclusion agrees with that of 
Jerome because Rozelaar uses the same meth- 
od that the ancient biographers used. He sim- 
ply assumes that anything the author says 
about any subject whatever applies to the 
author himself. Even the paraclausithyron in 
Book iv is interpreted autobiographically, 
with no mention of the purely literary allusions 
involved. There is nothing novel in such an 
approach and nothing of value in its results. 

The book opens with an introductory chap- 
ter on method; the four chapters which follow 
(pp. 1-198) contain the argument of the work. 
The notes fill pages 201-26; and, finally, the 
author includes (pp. 229-67) a German trans- 
lation (that of Diels, with modifications) of all 
Lucretian passages quoted in the text. 

Puiturp Dr Lacy 
University of Chicago 


Los Elementos populares en la lengua de Hora- 
cio. (Disertaciones “Emerita,’’ No. 1.) By 
G. BonranTeE. Madrid, 1937. Pp. 146. 

By mischance Bonfante (p. 5) reports that 
“les résultats essentiels” of this monograph are 
to be found at page 85 of the Actes du Congrés 
(Paris: Association G. Budé, 1935) of Nimes; 
he means (cf. Emerita, III [1935], 192) of Nice 
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(pp. 85-86). It was, no doubt, mere mischance 
also that left “Tomo IV, 1°” at the heel of page 
17; for this is the only hint that Bonfante’s 
monograph is a reissue of his two articles in 
Emerita, IV (1936), 209-47, and V (1937), 17- 
88. Memory or (failing that) bibliography con- 
firms the hint. One remembers, too, the ob- 
servations often made by editors of Horace and 
by grammarians (and notably, in recent years, 
by Kroll and W. Baehrens) of popular usage in 
Horace; also the monographs of Ruekdeschel 
(1910) and Bourciez (1927), which deal with 
the same subject. Bonfante, to be sure, has 
added to their collections in his long alpha- 
betic catalogue (we may add, further, cortwm, 
explosa, and, put into the mouth, or at least 
into the mind, of the wilicus, tesqua: ef. Gl. 
Ansil. 7'E 564 and Wilkins on Epist. i. 14. 19; 
as for the confusion of alius and alter, add 
Carm. epigr. 52. 5-6). So it comes in the end 
to a question of conclusions. Bonfante argues 
that there is a continuous gradation of usage in 
our recorded Latin texts, in which socio-lin- 
guistic differentiae appear in various degrees. 
Satire is near the top of the list in showing 
popular elements. He seeks, further, to set up 
four (or five) categories: (1) both popular and 
“aristocratic” words are available, and a 
choice, more or less free, exists; (2) the “aristo- 
cratic” word is not used popularly at all; (3) 
three words are available, a vulgar, a popular, 
and an “aristocratic’’; (4) two words exist side 
by side, but the opposit.on between them is 
trenchant; (5) the “aristocratic” word is also 
used by the “people,” but the vulgar equiva- 
lent does not enter the usage of good authors. 
These classes are variously represented in 
Romance. Not that Bonfante is concerned 
with local differences but with the urban lan- 
guage in the time of Horace: “nisi quod pede 
certo differt sermoni, sermo merus.” 

On the whole, Bonfante seems to me justi- 
fied. I think his five categories fine spun; and 
more allowance must be made, than Bonfante 
has done, for Horace’s local, as well as for his 
social, origin and experience. To Quintilian, at 
all events, he was purus magis. Someone should 
try on Masefield’s verse the same sort of dis- 
section as Bonfante has on Horace’s and see 
just how convincing the result would be. It is 
regrettable that Bonfante has confined his ob- 


servations chiefly to vocabulary; there is much 
more that is “popular” in Horace’s usage, in 
addition to the admission of this or that word 
(bellus: pulcher, p. 19), form (auricula, p. 16; 
3 pl. pf. -runt, p. 126), or construction (non for 
né, p. 97), and not merely meaning, being in- 
volved, than this survey indicates. 


JosHuA WHATMOUGH 
Harvard University 


De vocis avadoyias significatione ac usu apud 
Aristotelem. By G. L. Muskens. (Nijmegen 
dissertation.) Groningen: J. B. Wolters, 
1943. Pp. 99. 


Aristotle, according to Muskens, uses the 
word “analogy” in referring to a proportion 
(as A is to B, so C is to D), both in mathemati- 
cal and in nonmathematical inquiries (e.g., as a 
feather is to a bird, so a scale is to a fish); and, 
on the basis of the similarities established by 
such proportions, he uses analogy as a “prin- 
ciple of identity” (a feather and a scale are the 
same by analogy). Under three headings, 
then—(1) mathematical analogy, (2) analogy 
in an extended sense, and (3) analogy as a 
principle of identity—Muskens undertakes to 
classify all the instances of avadovia, avadoyor, 
and related expressions that occur in Aris- 
totle’s works. To prepare the reader for his 
study he has included a Bibliography (pp. 
1-3), an Introduction (pp. 4-5), a review of 
previous literature on the subject (pp. 6-11), 
and an account of Plato’s use of analogy (pp. 
11-12). The book closes with an Index of 
Names, an Index of Passages, and a Table of 
Contents (pp. 93-99). 

This dissertation is disappointing both in 
form and in content. The author discusses sev- 
eral hundred passages, making brief comments 
on each. He has tried to arrange the passages 
in chronological order, though he recognizes 
the dangers of such a procedure and in the end 
concludes that his study throws no light on the 
problems of chronology. His presentation 
lacks continuity, and he has failed to gather 
together the results of his observations into 4 
connected statement. His failure to do s0 
probably arises from his uncertainty about his 
problem. He is not sure whether his study is 
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concerned only with the use of a technical 
term or whether it also involves an investiga- 
tion of the philosophical ideas that lie behind 
the use of the term. In his brief section on 
Plato he limits himself strictly to the term, 
failing to take cognizance even of such pas- 
sages as Gorgias 465 B, C, where he would have 
found a proportion very precisely stated, 
along with an explicit reference to the geom- 
eters. This same narrowness of outlook 
causes him to ignore completely the early 
medical writers, in whose works he would have 
found precedents for the frequent use of 
analogical reasoning in Aristotle’s biological 
writings. There is an excellent example in 
Hippocrates On Airs, Waters, Places 14: 
el ov yivovrat x Te Padaxpav dadaxpol kal éx 
yNavkGv yAavxol Kal éx dueoTpaypevwv or peBroi 
ws éi 7d wAHOos, Kal epi THs GAAns popd7s 6 
airés Ndyos, Ti Kwrver Kal ék paxpoxedadov 
paxpoxépadovr yivecBar; In discussing Aristotle 
he speaks casually of the use of analogy in the 
demonstrative sciences (e.g., p. 30), and he 
even applies the term “apriori’’ to Aristotle’s 
statement (De part. an. 4. 5. 678°9-10) that 
soft-shelled animals have a fleshlike organ 
analogous to a tongue (p. 38). But he nowhere 
discusses the validity of analogical reasoning 
in nonmathematical inquiries, the limits of its 
usefulness, and the methods of testing it. He 
is apparently unaware of the key importance 
of analogy in the ancient controversies over 
inductive and deductive reasoning. 

The book is marred by numerous misprints 
and inaccuracies, especially in the Greek pas- 
sages. 

Paiute De Lacy 


University of Chicago 


Apuleius: Cupid and Psyche. Edited, with In- 
troduction, notes, and vocabulary, by 
Artuur M. Young. Akron, Ohio, 1945. Pp. 
iv+144. Lithoprinted. $1.50. 

To have this charming story edited again 
for students is very welcome. One may hope 
that it will thus become better known. 

The Introduction acceptably discusses in 
nine pages the life of Apuleius and the back- 
ground, general nature, and style of the Meta- 


morphoses, with a summary of the story. To 
these are added five pages of “helpful sugges- 
tions leading to control of the Latin language.” 

The arrangement of the body of the book is 
similar to that of beginners’ books. Each page 
contains text, vocabulary, and notes (chiefly 
translations, with some elementary syntax). 
These vocabularies are not intended to be com- 
plete; the basis of selection is not stated, nor is 
it obvious. There are about thirteen hundred 
lines of text, which is, with rare exceptions, 
printed without modification. The complete 
vocabulary at the back lists about twenty-six 
hundred words, a large number for the amount 
of text. Lodge, in the Preface to his Vocabulary 
of High School Latin, gives the number of 
words in the 4,750 verses of the first six books 
of the Aeneid as 3,214; that is, 23.6 per cent 
more words for three and two-thirds times as 
much text as we have here. The moral is clear: 
The vocabulary of Apuleius presents great dif- 
ficulty to the student who has not read a good 
deal of Latin. Yet the nature of the notes, as 
well as the plan of the book, suggests that the 
work is intended for the use of students who 
know little Latin. For example, on page 44 
quodsi is generously translated for the student, 
and et....et is explained as meaning “both 
.... and.” The marking of long penultimate 
vowels is another indication that the book is 
intended for unpracticed pupils. 

The general vocabulary is definitely aimed 
at the Cupid and Psyche and therefore will 
often mislead the student who depends on it to 
help him build his Latin vocabulary. Thus the 
only meaning given for pignus is “child’’; for 
libellus, “indictment’’; for orbus, “blind”’; ete. 
This practice saves space but loses something 
more important. These unfamiliar meanings, 
moreover, strikingly emphasize the difficulty 
of Apuleius’ vocabulary. 

However, the editor has taken a step away 
from the long-established closed shop of 
Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil, and offers teachers 
an opportunity to try out the idea that the 
later and less severely classical authors are 
better material for the early years of Latin 
study. 

DonaLp BiyTHE DurHAM 


Hamilton College 
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Essentials of General and Scientific Latin. By 
Grorce W. Curriz. Boston: Chapman & 
Grimes, 1945. Pp. 118. $1.25. 


The plan of this textbook, according to the 
author, “is founded upon the belief that sci- 
ence students not only need Latin, but are 
entitled to a taste of real classical Latin. .... 
The end is accomplished by using as practice- 
material sentences taken verbatim from the 
classical writers on scientific subjects graded so 
as to proceed from the known to the unknown” 
(p. 5). This taste, however, “of real classical 
Latin” is quite small (ca. 200 lines) and, for a 
functional approach, which the reviewer be- 
lieves is the most practical and efficient ap- 
proach to teaching a student to read a foreign 
language, quite inadequate. In fact, if the book 
is to be used as a first-year textbook, the num- 
ber of words in the vocabularies of individual 
lessons is overwhelmingly out of proportion to 
the number of running words in the reading 
material, e.g., the ratio in sample lessons is as 
follows: I, 25:35; II, 20:15; III, 33:40; V, 
47:73; X, 31:91; XXV, 30:58. Grammar and 
syntax likewise come in large doses, e.g., all the 
pronouns and their declensions in Lesson X, 
all the genitives (14) in XI, all the datives 
(9) in XV, all the ablatives (24) in XVII and 
XVIII, and all the subjunctives (16) in XXII 
and XXIII. 

For these reasons, the reviewer is most 
doubtful that the material “suffices for intro- 
duction to the ordinary Latin authors” (p. 6). 
The book will have its usefulness rather in 
derivatives courses or as supplementary mate- 
rial in Latin reading courses given for scientific 
students, for the interesting feature is the sets 
of vocabularies containing many words having 
scientific derivatives. Incidentally, derivatives 
themselves are rarely given. 

There are also three appendixes: I (pp. 
85f.) on “The Method of Working Out a 
Latin Sentence”’ (advocating the Latin word- 
order approach; cf. also pp. 22f.); II (pp. 
87-90) on “Outlines for Notebook Work on 
Forms”; and III (pp. 91-93) on “Prescrip- 
tions for Interpretation” (cf. also pp. 42f., 
48, and 61); the general vocabularies (pp. 97- 
118); and four full-page illustrations, three of 


which are photographs of plaques done by the 
author. 
JonaH W. D. SxKILEs 


Northwestern State College 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 


Boletin del Instituto Caro y Cuervo, Vol. 1, No. 1 
(January-April, 1945). Bogoté, Colombia. 
Issued three times a year. Subscription, 
$4.00. 


It is a pleasure to welcome this new journal, 
which is the organ of the Instituto Caro y 
Cuervo. The Institute, growing out of the 
earlier Instituto Rufino J. Cuervo, was found- 
ed in 1942 by act of the Colombian Congress in 
commemoration of the centenary anniversary 
of the birth of the two distinguished Colom- 
bian philologists whose names it bears. Its as- 
signed task is the continuation of Cuervo’s 
Diccionario de construccién y régimen de la 
lengua castellana and the fostering of general 
philological studies in Colombia. A subsequent 
act of 1944 established the Boletin for the pub- 
lication of the research of the staff members of 
the Institute and other scholars. The contents 
of the first number are: Félix Restrepo, ‘‘Para 
la historia”; Rufino José Cuervo, “Indica- 
ciones para el trabajo critico y andlisis de la 
Biblioteca de autores espajioles’”’; Félix Res- 
trepo, “La Vida escondida de Rufino J. Cuer- 
vo”; Américo Castro, “Antonio de Guevara: 
un hombre y un estilo del siglo XVI’; Au- 
gusto Malaret, “Lexicén de fauna y flora”; 
Pedro Urbano Gonzéalez de la Calle, “Elio An- 
tonio de Lebrija (Aelius Antonius Nebrissen- 
sis) : notas para un bosquejo biogr4fico”’; Julidn 
Motta Salas, “Vocabulario castellano arcai- 
co”; J. M. Restrepo-Millan, “De la ‘proposi- 
cién infinitiva’ ”’; Jorge Wills Pradilla, ‘“‘Aporte 
de Don Rufino José Cuervo al castellano en las 
Apuntaciones criticas’”’; Manuel José Forero, 
“Un personaje francés en el folklore colombia- 
no.” The books reviewed deal with classical, 
Spanish, and Spanish-American philology; 
general phonetics and linguistics; Spanish- 
American lexicography; and literature. There 
are also sections devoted to reviews of periodi- 
cals and news. 
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